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ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 


Who has resigned from the presidency of Yale University after a distinguished service of 
twenty-one years. President Hadley, who is only 64 years old, is following a long matured 
plan of keeping the Yale presidency in the hands of men in the prime of life 
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THE MARCH OF EVENTS 


REJUDICE, ignorance, _ timidity, 
demagoguery—all these things have 
united a curious conglomeration 
among the American people in the 
simple belief that Europe is bad and 

should be let alone. Senator Johnson has so 
emphasized what he believes to be the evils 
of the British part of Europe that he has gath- 
ered the professional Germanand Irish elements 
as the chief support of his Americanism. In 
other words the most violent denouncer of 
entanglements with Europe has deliberately 
made use of the most dangerous entanglement 
with European politics—the hyphenated vote. 
We have set our minds as a nation upon 
having a merchant marine to carry our exports 
from our shores to the waiting markets of the 
world. But ships must carry cargo both ways. 
We must get European goods to bring here, 
must compete for European trade if our mer- 
chant marine is to live. A large part of our 
merchant marine is equipped to burn oil. A 
year or two ago we controlled two thirds of 
the world’s oil output. Mr. Hurley told 
Europe that with our oil-burning fleet we should 
dominate the world trade. But in the mean- 
while an immense demand taxes our power to 
meet our oil necessities and the British have 
gone forth and gathered under their protection 
most of the world’s known oil fields. We 
shall be faced with the necessity of buying a 
requisite from Europe—which is one of the 
most permanent kinds of entanglements. 
These are only a few of the many indissoluble 
links between the United States and Europe 





which make it of the utmost importance to us 
politically, financially, and economically how 
Europe and the rest of the world fares. The 
question is not whether we wish to insure the 
boundary of a Balkan state or not; it is 
whether a Baltic boundary will so affect the 
world’s peace as to necessitate our interest 
and action. We must decide what arrange- 
ments can best protect our own immediate 
interests and at the same time keep us in- 
formed and awake to the significance of other 
international affairs. 

And we shall also have to take on more of 
the world’s work and world responsibility than 
we have taken on in the past. Prior to the 
World War we were content to let the Great 
Powers look after the world except for certain 
limited obligations which we felt it was our 
interest to assume. We acted on the belief 
that the Great Powers would maintain world 
stability—that they would have to do so for 
their own interests. But Germany saw its 
interest otherwise and it took all Europe 
and America to stop her and her mad as- 
sociates. And the effort left the Great Powers 
much weakened in their ability to preserve 
world stability and prevent wars. Either we 
must take some responsibility beyond advice 
and negation or they are likely to be unable 
to meet the task alone; and if they fail we shall 
have to meet the fire of disorder or war when 
it has gained full headway. The League of 
Nations—with any reservations—is the most 
available means, about the only means, by 
which we can take our part. 
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WILLIAM C. GORGAS 
Formerly Surgeon-General, whose years of effective work in yellow fever districts have recently 
been supplemented by a successful campaign in Ecuador. At Guayaquil, where yellow fever 
has heretofore been exceptionally destructive, the disease has been eliminated, and the coast 
districts are now for the first time free from its ravages 
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R. M. BARTON 


Chairman of the Railroad Labor Board appointed by President Wilson under pressure of the 

“outlaw” railroad strike. The Board, created by the Transportation Act to consider labor 

disputes of the railroads, took a firm stand in refusing to consider the complaints of the 

“outlaw” strikers. It is now considering the demands of two million organized railroad 
workers for a higher wage scale 





MARION LEROY BURTON 


Who has accepted the presidency of the University of Michigan where he will assume charge 
July ist. Dr. Burton has been president of the University of Minnesota since 1917 





LOTUS DELTA COFFMAN 


Appointed to succeed M. L. Burton as president of the University of Minnesota. Mr. 
Coffman has for five years been the dean of the College of Education in the same university 
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MRS. WENDELL PHILLIPS 
Chairman of the committee on finance of the recently formed National Committee for Aid to Disabled 
Veterans and for Referendum on the Bonus. The object of this committee is the securing of justice for the 
disabled before there is any distribution of money to the healthy. The care of the disabled now costs 450 
million dollars a year, and this figure will reach a billion in a few years. It is feared by the committee of 
which Mrs, Phillips is a member that a bonus to everybody would reduce the money available for the disabled 














The Violated Treaty of. Versailles 


American politics for the next twenty- 

five years are already pretty clearly 
defined. That few of the Presidential can- 
didates show little understanding of these new 
forces, and that the voting public, for the most 
part, has not yet awakened to them, is plain 
enough; still the fact remains that the American 
nation of the present is not the nation of 1914 
—that it has entirely new interests, new sym- 
pathies, and new problems. Several of these 
new questions are domestic, while others 
reach into the foreign field. 

The behavior of Germany in the last few 
months presents an issue which is likely to 
disturb American politics for years to come. 
That issue is this: Is the treaty which Ger- 
many solemnly signed at Versailles a year ago 
to stand as the final settlement of the war, 
or is it to be regarded as merely a temporary 
expedient? Is it a permanent treaty, which 
is to be enforced in all its details, or is it a 
document which can be changed and violated 
almost at will? This question is, indeed, a 
superfluous one; for that document has already 
been violated in certain important details. 
Under its terms, for example, Germany agreed 
to deliver to the Allies certain of its military and 
civil leaders who had committed crimes against 
the laws of nations. The Allies have made 
their demands in due course for these high- 
_ placed criminals and Germany has contemp- 

‘tuously refused to surrender them. - Germany 
accepted several sweeping stipulations con- 
cerning the reduction of her military establish- 
ment; she is not fulfilling these obligations. 
In the New York Times, Mr. Walter Duranty 


T HE new forces that are destined to shape 


has recently published the result of an investi-. 


gation of the military situation on the other 
side of the Rhine; if half the statements which 
he makes are true, the Germans are secretly 
creating a great military establishment, the 
purpose of which is scarcely concealed. The 
French also accuse the. Germans of*paying no 
attention to the clauses which required the 
delivery of coal. But the recent happenings 
in the Ruhr Valley constituted a breach of the 
treaty which is absolutely clear. “Germany 


is forbidden’’—these are Articles 42 and 43— 
“to maintain or construct any fortifications 
either on the left bank of the Rhine or on the 
right bank to the west of a line drawn fifty 
kilometers to the east of the Rhine. 


In the 
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area defined above the maintenance and the 
assembly of armed forces, either permanently 
or temporarily, and military manoeuvres of 
any kind, as well as the upkeep of all perman- 
ent works for mobilization, are in the same way 


forbidden. The violation of these articles 
shall be regarded as a hostile act against the 
Powers signatory of the present treaty and as 
well calculated to disturb the peace of the 


-world.” 


There is nothing in the slightest degree am- 
biguous about that provision. The: mainte- 
nance of “armed forces, either permanently 
or temporarily,” in the area extending fifty 
kilometers east of the Rhine, is unqualifiedly 
forbidden. The Ruhr district, which has fig- 
ured so conspicuously in recent press reports, 
is included in this prohibited area. Under the 
plea of putting down a revolutionary ‘move- 
ment, the Germans moved 40,000 troops 
into this territory. The act of the French, 
in seizing the German cities of Homburg, 
Darmstadt, Frankfort, and Hanau, was thus 
an entirely justifiable measure, under the 
terms of the treaty itself. -Moreover, it was 
an act which was essential to the safety of 
France; for the Ruhr district provides © 
one of the gateways of Germanic invasion, 
and the presence of German troops in that area 
was a standing menace to France and the peace 
of the world. Far more significant than the 
immediate danger, however, was the general 
principle involved. That principle was the 
violation of one of the most important features 
of the treaty, and particularly disturbing is 
the fact that Germany accomplished this 
violation with the consent of the most powerful 
allies of France. Great Britain and Italy 
virtually took the side of Germany in this 
contention. As the United States is not a 
party to the peace treaty it had no right to 
protest against this high-handed German act; 
but the President’s denunciation of “French 
militarism” sufficiently indicates the attitude 
of our State Department. The mere fact that 
the Allies, at the San Remo conference, took a 
firmer stand on the treaty, does not materially 
change the situation for it must be recognized 
that, in both England and the United States, 
a considerable segment of public opinion 
regards the treaty as an inadequate and a 
unjust settlement of the war. That such a 
superficial treatment of a great subject as 
John M. Keynes’s ‘‘Economic Consequences 


“of the Peace” should make so profound an 
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impression in both countries indicates that such 
a sentiment is wide-spread. The alliance 
which defeated Germany finds itself endangered. 
The inaction of our own Senate makes it ex- 
tremely improbable that the proposed agree- 
ment between France, Great Britain, and the 
United States for repelling an unprovoked 
German attack will ever be adopted, and in this 
drawing apart of the Allies Germany sees her 
great opportunity. She knows that only the 
harmonious coéperation of these Allies can ever 
secure the enforcement of the treaty. Not 
improbably the violations that have already 
taken place are merely Bismarckian “feelers” 
put forth to discover whether the Allies are 
united and whether they have sufficient co- 
hesive power to resist encroachments. When, 
in 1911, the Kaiser sent the Panther to Agadir, 
it was not, as was popularly supposed at the 
time, necessarily for the purpose of precipitat- 
ing a European war; the main purpose was to 
discover whether the Entente was a going 
concern, and would stand as a unit against 
Germanic aggression. When Great Britain 
at that time signified her intention of standing 
by France, the Kaiser stepped down; he had 
obtained the answer to his query. 


The Treaty a Permanent Question 


F THESE preliminary violations of the Ver- 

| sailles Treaty are undertaken partly with 
the idea of testing the alliance, Germany 
must be vastly encouraged by the result. A 
treaty which is disregarded in one detail may 
be disregarded in another; Germany, having 
done so well in the several instances already 
cited, may be depended upon to defy other arti- 
cles which are equally obnoxious to her. The 
Treaty of Versailles is an extraordinary docu- 
ment. Under the most favorable circum- 
stances it would take a generation to execute 
it; certain articles, such as those providing 
for plebiscites in the Saar and in Silesia, do 
not go into effect for fifteen or twenty years. 
This document is really not so much a treaty 
as an agreement which will regulate Europe for 
the next twenty-five or thirty years. Its very 
nature presupposes that the nations which 
formulated it shall maintain an organization 
for its enforcement. If they do not maintain 
such an organization, the treaty becomes 
ineffective; who for a moment supposes that 
Germany will fulfill these arduous engagements 
unless the combined force of Europe and the 





United States compel her to do so? The 
treaty is thus not an accomplished fact; it is 
a continuing question; it raises issues which 
will perpetually disturb the public life of all 
the countries concerned, including our own. 

The chances are that we shall be discussing 
certain features of it twenty years hence, just 
as we are discussing them to-day. Already 
the future treatment of Germany is a subtle 
force in American politics. So long as there 
is a considerable pro-German bloc in the Amer- 
ican electorate, unscrupulous vote-seekers will 
attempt to capitalize this influence for political 
purposes. Before the war this element was 
constantly seeking to influence national policy 
in behalf of Germany; as time goes on, it will 
become more and more openly active in its 
efforts to make the treatyiia dead letter. The 
issue is thus a particularly unfortunate one 
in that its tendency is to transport the antago- 
nisms of Europe to American soil. The 
greatest impediment to “Americanization” 
to-day is not, as seems to be generally 
believed, an inability to speak the English 
language; it is the fact that the racial passions 
of Europe are penetrating the foreign popula- 
tions of this country; that our Germans, our 
Italians, our Poles, our Slavs, our Greeks, our 
Huns, our Czechoslovaks, our Armenians, 
look upon the United States chiefly as an 
agency for obtaining what they regard as 
“justice” and economic advantage for their 
fatherlands. An entirely new periodical liter- 
ature has risen in the last two or three years 
devoted to this kind of propaganda. 

Thus it is inevitable that a certain part of 
our population, for many years to come, 
should spend its energies in opposition to the 
Treaty of Versailles; it is similarly inevitable 
that politicians of a certain type—plenty 
of examples will come to mind—should at- 
tempt to use this hostility for their own pur- 
pose. The treaty and the general attitude 
of America toward European complications 
thus furnish the nation with a new political 
interest. 


The New Ambassador to Mexico 


NOTHER “problem,” foreign in a 
A sense, lies closer at hand. The Ad- 
ministration is apparently making one 

last effort to maintain livable relations. with 


the Carranza Government in Mexico and, 
for this purpose, it has selected Mr. Henry 
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Morgenthau as its new Ambassador. The 
choice is an excellent one. Mr. Morgenthau, 
though a lawyer and a business man by train- 
ing, has personal qualifications which are 
ideally suited to the peculiar conditions exist- 
ing south of us. The task which he faces is not 
one that concerns primarily diplomatic pre- 
cedents and international law, but human 
relationships. Though Mexico has a paper con- 
stitution and a highly developed legal system, 
government in that country has always been 
peculiarly a personal matter. Political parties 
there do not assume names which indicate an 
attachment to certain political principles, but an 
attachment to certain men. Mexicans are 
not Democrats or Republicans, or Liberals 
or Conservatives; they are Carranzistas, or 
Villistas, or Obregonistas, and the like. De- 
mocracy, or anything resembling popular rule, 
is utterly unknown; government is merely one 
autocracy succeeding another, based, not upon 
the ballot, but upon force. The attitude which 
a public man in Mexico maintains toward all 
men and all public questions is a personal at- 
titude; it is not based upon abstract principle 
or right, but upon primitive human emotions. 
In such a country a man who has a great talent 
for personal relationships is likely to prove 
more useful than a profound international 
lawyer. This is precisely the quality which 
Mr. Morgenthau possesses. It was because 
he was so gifted at handling men, even un- 
principled men, that he was able to render the 
world so great a service in Turkey. Without 
compromising his own dignity and _ honor, 
Mr. Morgenthau succeeded constantly in 
bending the masters of Turkey to his own will, 
in turning them from their wicked purposes, 


and even, at certain crises, in forcing them to . 


serve the cause of decency and civilization. 
Mr. Morgenthau thus has had precisely the 
training needed in the Mexican field. Mr. 
Morgenthau’s task is particularly difficult both 
because his predecessor got little support from 
the State Department and because recently 
Mexican affairs have become measurably more 
unsettled. 


A New Policy Needed in Mexico 


HE main difficulty which faces any am- 
bassador in Mexico is that the Adminis- 
tration has no Mexican policy. Seven 


years ago, when Mr. Wilson became President, 
he did have a policy; but it was a policy of ideal- 
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ism which has failed. At that time Mr. Wilson 
believed that it was the duty of the United 
States to convince Mexico and Latin America 
generally that we entertained no plans of ag- 
gression. All that we hoped and labored for was 
that these republics would succeed in establish- 
ing stable democracies, which would insure pros- 
perity and justice to: their own people and 
friendly relations with ourselves. The best 
way of convincing these people of our sincerity, 
Mr. Wilson believed, was to refrain from mak- 
ing war on them. The “old discredited” di- 
plomacy regarded an attack upon the life and 
property of one of its nationals merely as an 
excuse for obtaining territorial advantage; the 
new diplomacy, which Mr. Wilson advocated, 
spurned such dishonest and _ hypocritical 
methods. Because a few adventurers from 
the United States became involved in a drunken 
brawl with Mexican peons, even though they 
lost their lives in consequence—was that any 
reason why a great country like the United 
States should commit an act of aggression 
on the whole Mexican population? Mexico 
and Latin America had long been suspicious 
of our intentions; a display of infinite patience 
on our part, a refusal to make war under almost 
any provocation, would accomplish a great 
public end in allaying this suspicion. Mr. 
Wilson also believed that he could discourage 
revolutions and so promote stability in Mexico 
by making it plain that the United States 
would recognize no president who had obtained 
his office by violence. Such were the ideas 
which controlled the Wilsonian policy; this 
policy has neither promoted public order in 
Mexico nor made Mexico a friend of the United 
States. Americans are infinitely more un- 
popular in this distracted country than they 
were seven years ago. Our forbearance the 
Mexicans merely regard as cowardice. Our 
idealism has not won their admiration, but 
their contempt. It is not a fortuitous fact 
that, of all the more important Latin-American 
republics, Mexico was almost the only one 
which refused to follow the leadership of the 
United States in the World War; the simple 
truth is that Mexico’s pro-Germanism re- 
flected, not love for Germany, but hostility 
to the United States. Neither has the Wilson- 
ian policy of non-interference resulted in pacify- 
ing the country; for recent reports indicate 
that disorder and revolution are still the normal 
state of affairs. 

But the world is making progress; conditions 
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which could be endured in Mexico during the 
Nineteenth Century will not satisfy the Twen- 
tieth. The Mexican difficulty represents merely 
one manifestation of that question which is 


more and more engaging world attention. 


What is to be the fate, in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, of the backward peoples, of those nations 
which have made little use of their inheritance 
and which have shown little capacity for self- 
government? In past times such peoples dis- 
appeared, swallowed up by those who were 
physically fitter to survive, but the best con- 
science of mankind now demands a better 
way. That the Mexicans are entitled to their 
own country, their own resources, their own 
religion, their own individuality and indepen- 
dence—this is a fundamental fact; it is also 
fundamental that they have no right to murder 
and ill-treat foreigners, to waste their wealth, 
to insult their neighbors, to deprive their 
common people of the comfort, happiness, and 
enlightenment which are the rights of men and 
women everywhere. One of the present prob- 
lems of American statesmanship is to discover 
the way in which the Mexicans can develop 
into an independent state which will promote 
the well-being of its own people and at the same 
time cease to be a menace to its neighbors and 
the world. This problem is not beyond the 
powers of American statesmanship. It is a 
problem which we solved in Cuba; it is one 
which we are now solving in the Philippines; 
and Mexico, complicated as its difficulties 
may seem, is not beyond our powers. 








Four Million Soldiers in Politics 


ECENT events have emphasized an- 
R other fact which will inevitably affect 
American politics for two or three 
generations at least; once more the “soldier 
vote’ is an element that will play a great part 
in Presidential elections. This so-called “sol- 
dier vote” was one of the most embarrassing 
heritages of the Civil War; the “soldier vote” 
which is a consequence of the World War is 
likely to prové even more perplexing. Some- 
what more than 2,000,000 men were enlisted 
in the Northern side from 1861 to 1865; some- 
what more than 4,000,000 were enlisted and 
conscripted for the European conflict. The 
mere fact that the present is an era of woman’s 
suffrage increases the political importance of 
these new veterans. Practically all have wives, 
or mothers, or sisters who either vote now, or 


who will vote in the immediate future, and 
whose sympathies, human nature being what 
it is, will certainly incline to the soldiers’ side. 
The veterans of the Civil War were a political 
influence only in the North; the survivors of 
the World War form a political group in every 
Congressional District in the country. Thus 
it is probably true that there are anywhere 
from 4,000,000 to 8,000,000 voters in the 
United States at present who have an immedi- 
ate association with the recently ended conflict; 
it is unreasonable to expect that these men 
and women will refrain from political activity 
or that ambitious politicians will refrain from 
attempting to herd them for political pur- 
poses. 

In fact, these soldiers are already in politics. 
Both parties are now cultivating their good- 
will in anticipation of the approaching Presi- 
dential campaign. When the American Legion 
was formed, its founders deprecated the gen- 
erally prevailing belief that it would ever be- 
come involved in politics, or that it would ever 
participate in pension campaigns. In_ this 
these founders were entirely sincere; but they 
have already lost control of the organization; 
natural forces have simply proved too strong for 
them. It is true that a minority still opposes 
the legislation now pending before Congress; 
but it is only a minority. The pension prob- 
lem has followed every war which the United 
States has fought; it was only a few years ago 
that the last pensioner of the Revolution—a 
widow—disappeared from the rolls; the War 
of 1812 and the Mexican War are still repre- 
sented; while expenditures in pensions alone 
for the Civil War amount to upward of 200 
million dollars in 1920. Not only have the 


- survivors of the World War shown the same 


eagerness for appropriations as their predeces- 
sors in the Revolution, the War of 1812, the 
Mexican, and the Civil wars; they have far 
exceeded them in their demands. 


The Bonus Merely a Service Pension 


| “HE Civil War—and the statement is true 
also of the Revolution—introduced two 
ideas in the pension system. The first was 
entirely legitimate and formed a praiseworthy 
expression of a nation’s obligation. This was 
the idea of invalid pensions; these consisted of 
periodical payments made to veterans as part 
compensation for disabling wounds received 
or disease contracted in the service of the coun- 
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try, and no one questions the fact that any man 
whose military duty has incapacitated him 
from earning a living is entitled to partial sup- 
port at public expense. From 1865 to 1890 
that was the only ground on which a Civil 
War veteran could obtain a pension. All 
during this period there were pension scandals 
in plenty, but they involved the administration 
of the law, not the law itself. “Pension 
frauds” was a term which was applied in the 
’seventies and ’eighties to the all too successful 
attempts to cheat the Pension Department; 
to place uninjured men on the rolls, to secure 
pensions for fake veterans, fake widows, dead 
men, and the like. All this time the candidate 
had to prove disability sustained in service; 
the scandals resulted from the efforts of pension 
attorneys and pension doctors to prove this 
disability. It was not until 1890, or twenty- 
five years after the war, that our pension 
legislation fell below the level; this new law 
provided that any veteran who was physi- 
cally unable to earn a living, asa result of dis- 
abilities not due to vicious habits, could qualify 
for a pension at a rate ranging from $6 to $12 
a month. It was not necessary that the pen- 
sioner should have acquired this disability 
in the war; the fact that he was not in good 
health at the time of application made him 
eligible. This law aroused great antagonism 
at the time; it was denounced as simple largess, 
as establishing a financial reward for patriotism, 
and as a complete negation of the principle which 
regulated the pension systems of all civilized 
countries. Seventeen years afterward, in 1907, 
Congress carried the system still farther, for in 
that year it passed the long expected service 
pension act, which granted monthly allowances 
for no reason except war service. This meas- 
ure has been amended several times, so that 
at present, any Civil War veteran who served 
ninety days and was honorably discharged, gets 
a pension of at least $30 a month. This ser- 
vice pension law—the granting of allowances 
from the public treasury to men simply because 
they had been enrolled in the Army for ninety 
days, irrespective of any injuries received, any 
danger or hardships encountered, or any dis- 
abilities present at the time of application— 
has always been regarded as a national scandal 
and an insult to the men who really bore the 
brunt of conflict. Yet, completely as the Civil 
War survivors had been organized for political 
purposes, unscrupulous as had been the politi- 
cians who preyed upon their pension proclivities, 
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it was not until almost fifty years had passed, 
when the great majority had been incapacit- 
ated by age, that this idea became the controll- 
ing one in our pension legislation. 

The several plans which are now before 
Congress, granting a bonus to the youthful 
and healthy veterans of the World War, show 
that it has taken less than two years for them 
to reach the point which the Civil War veterans 
reached in fifty. Merely to pay the insurance, 
vocational training, etc., to which we are now 
committed one good authority estimates will 
cost one billion one hundred thousand dollars 
next year—to that would be added the billions 
suggested for the service bonus. As a matter 
of fact, if the bonus is passed it will be paid, 
largely to those who are able to care for them- 
selves but probably at the expense of the really 
needful cases. The proposal is shocking not 
only for what it does, but for what it implies. 
If these 4,000,000 get this free gift this year, will 
they not ask for another before a great interval 
has expired? All veterans of the Civil War 
are now drawing annual bonuses, or service 
pensions; is it improbable that the money dis- 
tribution now under consideration, if it is made, 
will become an annual tax upon an over- 
burdened people? It is frightful to think 
what proportions the evil of private pension 
bills for these 4,000,000 men will reach. The 
American people are merely facing the begin- 
nings of an issue which will plague them for 
more than a hundred years and may cost them 
untold billions of dollars. 


The Era of Prohibition 


NOTHER public question which is 
A likely to disturb politics for an inde- 
finite period is that of prohibition. Its 
enemies apparently have no intention of ac- 
cepting the Eighteenth Amendment as a final 
settling of this problem. One of the curiosities 
of the Presidential canvass is the strength 
manifested in certain quarters by Governor 
Edwards of New Jersey. The voters who en- 
dorse him as a candidate know nothing, and 
care nothing, about Governor Edwards’s ideas 
on great pending issues; neither do his general 
qualifications for the Presidency interest them. 
His strength in the primaries registers nothing 
except a blind resentment against the consti- 
tutional provision which has placed an em- 
bargo on strong drink. Just what Governor 
Edwards could accomplish, in case he should 
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actually ride into the Presidency on this ques- 
tion, is not plain; the President has nothing to 
do with amending the Constitution; that is 
peculiarly the province of Congress and the 
people. There is one way in which the pro- 
hibition amendment can be removed from the 
Constitution and one way only.- That is the 
adoption of another amendment which repeals 
it; the way in which that can be done is pro- 
vided in the Constitution itself. The one 
thing which is an essential preliminary to 
amending the Constitution is an overwhelming 
public sentiment demanding the proposed 
change. 

The prohibition situation becomes clearer 
if certain popular misconceptions concerning 
the Eighteenth Amendment are removed. 
The most absurd is that public opinion in the 
United States did not demand this change; 
that it was “sneaked through” in the dark; 
and that it was largely a product of war 
hysteria. Any one who has observed events 
even in the most casual way for the last twenty 
years knows that this idea is.a ridiculous per- 
version of history. It was apparent, as far 
back as 1915, that the whole United States 
was going dry; in that year the Wor Lp’s 
Work published an article called “A Saloon- 
less Nation by 1920’—a title which certainly 
was a happy prophecy. More significantly 
still the liquor trade itself at that time foresaw 
its approaching doom; the trade papers them- 
selves warned their readers that the national 
amendment was about to extinguish them. 
In the preceding ten years the prohibition 
movement had made “alarming” progress. 
Not only the “religious fanatics,” but science 
and business were ranging themselves on its 
side. Up to the fall of 1914 this sentiment 
had placed nine states in the prohibition 
column; the next few months doubled these 
figures, nine more states going dry with popu- 
lar sentiment behind the movement.. . 





Popular Votes on Prohibition 


HE charge that the amendment was 
“sneaked through” and that a referen- 
dum would have defeated it, is no nearer 
the fact; had the amendment been submitted to 
a popular vote, the likelihood is that at least 
thirty-six states would have accepted it. The 
only reason that it was not submitted to this 
popular vote was that the Constitution itself 
stipulates that amendments must be ratified 








by state legislatures or by state conventions 
called for that purpose. The significant fact 
is that thirty states, by the end of 1919, had 
adopted prohibition, the larger number by 
popular vote. Any one who thinks that there 
is no popular sentiment in this country for 
this change should study the election returns 
of 1919 in Kentucky, Ohio, Utah, Washington, 
and Wyoming—a list of states which may be 
regarded as fairly representative of all parts 
of the nation. All these states voted on a 
prohibition amendment, and every one, with 
the exception of Ohio, adopted it. The case 
of Ohio is more significant than all the rest, 
for this is a state which has successfully fought 
the prohibitionists for thirty years; it is one 
of the greatest headquarters of the whisky 
trade; it has a large German population, and 
it has always maintained the most cordial 
attitude toward the saloon. The Ohio legisla- 
ture was one of the forty-five which ratified 
the Eighteenth Amendment; and, at last fall’s 
election, the people were asked to register 
their approval or disapproval of this act. The 
returns showed that 499,971 approved and that 
500,450 disapproved. This constituted a ma- 
jority for the “wets,” and, in a technical sense, 
justified the contention that the act of the 
legislature did not represent the popular view; 
yet the fact that, in more than a million votes, 
the anti-prohibition majority was only 479, 
rather detracts from the warmth of the victory; 
it is ridiculous to maintain, after this showing 
in one of the “wettest” districts in the United 
States, that there is not a tremendous popular 
sentiment in favor of prohibition. 

It may fairly be assumed, therefore, that 
national prohibition is a condition which we 
shall have with us for a considerable period. 
Yet that does not mean that it is the settled 
policy of the nation. If it fails in practice, 
it is not unlikely that a revulsion may begin 
which will take it out of the Constitution as 
suddenly as it was put in. This is not the 
first “prohibition wave’ which has visited 
the United States. For the twenty-five years 
preceding the Civil War this subject agitated 
the American public almost as much as it 
has disturbed it in the last twenty. By 
the year 1855 half the states had gone dry— 
but the reform did not produce the millennium, 
and all but Maine returned to alcohol. Prohi- 
bition, like everything else, must justify itself by 
its works; if it does not meet the supreme test, 
then the present amendment will disappear. 
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Strikes and Industrial Disorganization 


HE readjustment that must necessarily 
be made will likewise influence the fall 


Presidential campaign, and will form a 
staple of political discussion for many years to 
come. The Labor disturbance of the last few 
months, culminating in the “outlaw” mani- 
festation of railroad workers, has precipitated 
this issue in acute form. These events have 
had their alarming features; yet, taken as a 
whole, the net outcome has been rather en- 
couraging than otherwise. In less than a year 
there has seemed to be a possibility that the 
three greatest sources of American industrial 
supremacy would fall victim to disintegrating 
influences. The steel workers, the coal miners, 
and the railroad employees have all gone on 
strike. These disturbances have all presented 
certain aspects in common. Certain leaders, 
like Foster and Grunau, advocates of the “One 
Big Union,” have attempted to play a leading 
rdle; in all, the time-honored Labororganizations 
have fallen into the background, at least tem- 
porarily; in certain instances, such as in the rail- 
road strike, the struggle has assumed almost the 
form of a battle for control between the old 
organizations and the radicals. The history 
of each uprising has practically been the same. 
The strikes have been temporarily successful; 
the rise of radicalism has for a time been trium- 
phant; then the real significance of the demon- 
stration has penetrated the minds both of the 
public and the working classes who are most 
immediately concerned. As a result, public 
opinion has spoken strongly against the move- 
ment, while the mass of the strikers themselves, 
having no enthusiasm for the strange and alien 
doctrines associated with their self-imposed 
chieftains, have repudiated their leadership 
and returned to work. These events indicate 
two things. The first is that there are many 
professional agitators busy in our industrial 
centres preaching internationalism, proletarian 
dictatorship, communism, and other ideas which 
have recently been exported from Russia; for 
the most part these men and women are aliens, 
though there is a scattering of so-called native 
“intellectuals” who second their efforts. These 
fomentors of unrest are not seeking primarily 
to increase wages, or to improve conditions; 
they are inciting a movement designed to end in 
the workers seizing industry and wealth, and in 
producing an industrial and social orgy like 
that which has so completely paralyzed Russia. 
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The second point which recent events have 
apparently demonstrated is that this element 
is small and far more noisy than influential. 
American workingmen are not ignorant and 
sheep-like Slavs, who can be victimized by a 
few glib talkers recently arrived from Europe. 
Yet the fact remains that these workers have 
genuine grievances. Despite all the talk of 
high wages, the incomes of the majority have 
not kept pace with the rise in the cost of living. 
The railroad strike disclosed that the wages of 
railroad workers ranged from $25 to $35 per 
week, amounts which would have seemed 
liberal ten years ago, but which are certainly 
inadequate now. The high cost of food and 
clothing, and the difficulty of obtaining living 
quarters at almost any price are causing real 
suffering; the frequent promises made by 
Washington that something will be done are not 
redeemed; even the accepted Labor leaders and 
Labor organizations seem to have little interest 
in the problem; thus the street-corner orator 
has a sympathetic audience, and strikes take 
the form, not of well-marshalled phalanxes, 
with definite demands and a definite pro- 
gramme, but of more or less haphazard aban- 
donment of jobs. Such phenomena indicate, 
not an enthusiasm for the teachings of Marx 
or Lenin, but general discouragement with life. 


A Federal Attempt at Solution 


HIS railroad problem is a situation 

which the Federal Government cannot 

ignore. The Labor Board, provided 
by the new Transportation Act, represents an 
attempt to deal with it in the railroad field; 
if it succeeds there is a possibility that this 
system may be applied to industry generally. 
This Labor Board suggests that the Govern- 
ment is approaching the subject of regulating 
railroad wages in the same way that it ap- 
proached the regulation of rates. The original 
Interstate Commerce Act, passed in 1887, 
gave the Commission only moderate powers; 
it could investigate complaints about charges 
and services, and then make recommendations, 
the belief being that its recommendations would 
possess such authority that the railroads would 
accept them. From this modest beginning 
the power of the Commission gradually in- 
creased until now it has authority practically 
to make rates and to dictate service. At 
present, therefore, railroad managements have 
virtually lost control over their income; an 
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administrative body has the final authority in 
fixing it. The greatest element of outgo is the 
wage account; had Congress established a 
body, like the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which possessed final jurisdiction 
in this matter, it would merely have taken the 
management of railroads out of the hands 
of their stockholders. As a compromise, 
Congress has created a body of nine members, 
which has essentially the same authority over 
wages as the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, as originally established, had over 
rates and service. In providing that three 
of these men shall represent the employers, 
three the employees and three the public, 
the act judiciously recognizes the several 
parties interested in the outcome of their 
deliberations. The Board’s business is to 
investigate those disputes between employers 
and employees which have proved irreconcil- 
able by other agencies; it has full power to 
subpoena witnesses and documents; after 
assembling all the facts, it is its business to 
submit a report with recommendations. Le- 
gally, either the railroads or the employees can 
ignore these findings. The history of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for twenty 
years might lead one to suppose that the two 
parties to the disputes were likely to do this 
very thing; the “advisory” powers of the Com- 
mission accomplished little in the early days, 
for the railroad managements ignored its re- 
commendations; the result being that it 
was found necessary to increase these powers 
so that they became practically mandatory. 
But public opinion counts for more in this 
country now than it did from 1887 to 1907. 
Railroad managers or Labor leaders who defy 
recommendations made by such a govern- 
mental agency will be assuming a heavy 
responsibility. The contempt lavished upon 
the early decisions of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission resulted in the present drastic law; 
it is not unlikely that this wage-making power, 
if treated in the same fashion, would cease to be 
merely advisory and become compulsory. 
The dependence of Great Britain upon the out- 
side world for its food is a fact of which much 
was heard during the war. The American 
people now realize that every great centre of 
population in this country occupies a position 
of similar dependence. For New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia—for a dozen areas of congested 
population which might be mentioned—“free- 
dom of the rails”’ is as indispensable to existence 





as “freedom of the seas” is to Great Britain. 
If transportation ceases, their industries col- 
lapse and their people starve. Any intelligent 
attempt to solve this problem permanently is 
therefore to be encouraged; and the efforts now 
being made by the Labor Board will be watched 
with sympathy by all decent Americans—and 
these constitute at least 90 per cent. of our 
population. 


New York’s Attack on Free Speech 


UST as the Labor Board represents the 
right way of approaching this question, 
so does the behavior of the New York 
Legislature represent the wrong way. The 

action of this legislature, under the dictation of 
Speaker Sweet, repfesents one of the most 
shameful pages of contemporary American 
history. It pictures certain phases of Ameri- 
can politics and American politicians in their 
most odious form. New York, like most 
states, contains a small minority of Socialists; 
how small it is appears from the fact that of 
members of the State Assembly five were 
members of the Socialist Party; these were all 
elected from the densely populated Jewish 
districts of New York City. The names of 
these candidates were printed on the official 
ballot at last fall’s election, under the regular 
party emblem; that is, these men belonged to a 
party which was recognized asa legal party; they 
were admitted at the beginning of the legislative 
session as members of the Assembly; they took 
the prescribed oath, voted at the election of 
Speaker and participated in the organization. 
Suddenly a resolution was introduced, sus- 
pending them from membership pending an 
examination of their rights to hold their seats. 
Such suspension of duly qualified members 
was in itself a violation of the rules governing 
parliamentary bodies. The investigation which 
followed and the expulsion which automatically 
took place aroused great indignation in all 
enlightened quarters. The net result of the 
whole proceeding was that these five Socialists 
were deprived of their seats simply because 
their opinions on political questions differed 
from those of the majority. The expulsion 
was an attack upon freedom of thought and of 
speech—upon the one principle which is dearest 
to Americans. But the next step in this 
campaign was perhaps even more disgraceful ; 
it consisted of a series of laws the intent of 
which is to disfranchise the Socialists, to out- 
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law the Socialist Party, and to close schools 
where Socialism is taught. Such measures 
are, of course, unconstitutional; they can never 
be sustained in the courts; but that the major- 
ity Republican Party should force the issue 
illustrates what slight qualifications so many of 
our politicians have to deal with such a great 
subject as that of social unrest. The one thing 
which is evident above all is that the gag is 
not the proper instrument for dealing with 
existing injustices. There is probably no 
better cure for the inconsistencies of Socialism 
than to have them advertised as widely as 
possible. The more generally the doctrines of 
Marx and Lenin and Trotzky are discussed the 
less likely are they to appeal to the common- 
sense American people. The New York Legis- 
lature has thus done the cause of Americanism 
a great disservice; the fact that the forces 
back of this attack on free speech distinguished 
themselves by a reactionary policy in other 
regards, refusing to pass much-needed measures 
for bettering the condition of the working 
classes, especially women and children, makes 
the whole session a particularly unhappy 
episode in contemporary history. 


The Career of Hiram Johnson 


HE new development in the personal 

side of the Presidential campaign is the 

progress which has been made by 
Senator Johnson. The political career of this 
man has been one of the most sensational in our 
recent political history. It began about twelve 
years ago, when Mr. Johnson took the place of 
Francis J]. Heney in the prosecution of the San 
Francisco grafters; and in that proceeding he 
showed the same vigor which has so startled his 
adversaries in his present political canvass. 
Such prominence in those days necessarily 
made a man in California a political figure. 
The state for many years had been dominated 
* by acorrupt gang in the service of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad; popular government in that 
community had long since ceased to exist; all 
attempts tosecure the regulation of the railroads 
or of corporations, or any legislation that would 
promote the public interest, automatically 
perished at the hands of the mercenary ring 
which ruled almost unquestioned. The decade 
preceding 1910 was the era of “ progressivism,” 
“social justice, ’and “popular rule’”—ideas 
which found expression in public service com- 
missions, employers’ liability laws, shorter hours 
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of work for men and women, the abolition of 
child labor, widows’ pensions, the Initiative, 
the Referendum, the Recall, direct primaries, 
the popular election of United States Senators, 
and many other forward-looking political and 
social changes. These were the ideas that 
made many political careers—such as Hughes 
and La Follette, and which placed Woodrow 
Wilson in the Presidency. Up to 1910 these 
ideas had had no efficient spokesman in Cali- 
fornia, although a sentiment had been rapidly 
developing in that state in their favor,but it was 
in this year that Hiram Johnson stepped forth 
as their advocate. With no organization back- 
ing, with no money, he jumped into an auto- 
mobile, started for the rural districts, and began 
preaching on one topic and one topic only; 
this was the overthrow of corporation rule in 
the state; his issue was framed in one “slogan’’: 
“Kick the Southern Pacific Railroad out of 
California.” Mr. Johnson was a magnetic 
and tireless campaigner, with a talent for 
invective; the audience to which he appealed 
was ready for his message; the result was that 
he captured the Republican nomination for 
governor, and was overwhelmingly elected. 
In 1916, Governor Johnson was elected United 
States Senator with a majority of 270,000; 
the fact that the Republican candidate for 
Senator obtained this unprecedented endorse- 
ment, while the Republican candidate for 
President, Mr. Hughes, lost the state to 
Wilson, certainly indicated great political in- 
dependence on the part of the electorate, even 
if it did not conclusively prove the charge that 
Governor Johnson had “ betrayed”’ or “knifed” 
his Republican associate. 


Johnson as a Presidential Candidate 


gle Republican Convention of 1912 


Governor Johnson had been an exceed- 

ingly conspicuous and _ vituperative 
figure; he had led the fight for Roosevelt against 
Taft; and, when the boss-dominated convention 
rejected Mr. Roosevelt, he joined the Progressive 
Party and became its candidate for vice-Presi- 
denf7“Though Mr. Johnson’s record up to 1918 
had shown that he was an unconventional and 
stormy person, exceedingly ambitious perhaps 
even unstable, there was little in it that could 
have prepared his admirers for his present 
activities. The methods which he is now 
pursuing certainly resemble those which he 
used so successfully when seeking the nomina- 
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tion for the governorship in 1910. His cam- 
paign is now a purely personal one, as it was 
then, depending for its success upon a direct 
appeal to the vote. Yet this is as far as the 
comparison extends; certainly the issue which 
he takes to the electorate now is an ignoble one, 
compared with the one which he was so vigor- 
ously preaching ten years ago; and the voters 
whose support he is now soliciting can hardly 
be mentioned in the same breath with the 
honest and patriotic farmers who started him 
on his career in the great Southern Pacific 
campaign. In most large communities in 
this country there exists a minority of the 
population—in certain restricted areas it per- 
haps amounts to a majority—who, for several 
reasons, attempted to prevent the United 
States from doing its duty in the world conflict, 
who sought to hamper the nation after it had 
declared war, and who are now exerting their 
malevolent wills to hinder the country from 
fulfilling its part in the existing crisis. The 
several elements which make up this following 
are well defined. The great bulk are those 
German hyphenates whose devotion to the 
Fatherland has proved greater than their en- 
thusiasm for the nation which has rescued them 
from physical wretchedness and political and 
social degradation. That small part of our 
pro-Irish population which regards the United 
States chiefly as an instrument for wreaking 
vengeance against the hereditary enemy be- 
longs to this same group, and those elements in 
our population which hate Great Britain and 
Europe on principle, have furnished certain 
reénforcements. The radical groups, the 
Socialists, the I. W. W’ists, the men who are 
seeking to destroy our industrial fabric, the 
practitioners of sabotage, the pacifists, the 
“internationalists’”—all naturally find them- 
selves congenially placed in this class. That all 
these forces exist in our population has been 
known for a long time—the war disclosed them 
in their most unlovely aspects; and that some 
unscrupulous politician would rise to unite 
them for personal advancement has likewise 
been foreseen as inevitable. Senator Johnson 
has abundantly shown that he possessed ex- 
ceptional qualifications for such work; his 
progress therefore need excite no particular 
surprise. In communities where these fomen- 
tors of unrest and disloyalty prevail, he will 
demonstrate considerable strength. That 
Michigan should favor his candidacy is not 
strange, for the forces described are found 





there in large numbers; it is also entirely ap- 
propriate that, in that state, Senator Johnson’s 
campaign manager had been conspicuous 
before chiefly because he attempted in 1916 to 
have certain professors of the University of 
Michigan disciplined for expressing sympathy 
with the Allies. Senator Johnson cannot be 
nominated, because the great mass of Ameri- 
cans do not belong to the classes whose 
favor he is cultivating. The ambition for the 
Presidency has destroyed much finer characters 
than his, yet it must be regretted that a man 
who, up to 1917, had really much excellent 
public service to his credit, should end his 
career in this fashion. 

Temporarily his success damages the only 
two names which are receiving serious public 
consideration for the Presidency—General 
Wood and Mr. Hoover. It is not unlikely, 
however, that on the whole it may help them. 
The Johnson movement is likely to arouse 
Americans to the dangers facing them and lead 
them to embrace one of the two men whose 
election would do them honor and reéstablish 
the prestige of the nation. 





The Gist of the Sims Criticisms 


HE proceedings before the Senate Naval 
Committee investigating the conduct 


of the war illustrate the difficulty which 
is usually experienced in getting a few simple 
facts before the public. The newspapers, which 
persist in regarding the matter as merely a 
“Daniels-Sims row,” print a few lines of the 
testimony each day. The head-lines convey 
the notion that this or that naval officer is 
“against Daniels” or “against Sims”; yet 
precisely what the whole thing is about few 
really understand. The document which Ad- 
miral Sims read, describing in detail the lessons 
which he had derived from the war, fills about 
one hundred and fifty pages of closely printed 
matter. It is available to any one who wishes 
to understand the present so-called controversy. 
It is not an attack on Secretary Daniels, except 
in so far as the Secretary is responsible for the 
faults it discloses; it is still less an attack upon 
the Navy itself, to whose splendid achievements 
it bears eloquent tribute. Admiral Sims believes 
that, for the first six months, the Navy Depart- 
ment committed serious mistakes of policy and 
strategy; he believes that these mistakes should 
be placed upon the record and discussed, so 
that in any future war they may be avoided. 
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The important fact to keep in mind is that 
Admiral Sims’s criticisms refer almost ex- 
clusively to the policy of our Navy Department 
for the first six months after our entry into the 
war; he has no particular criticism for the 
period extending from October, 1917, to Nov- 
ember, 1918. A few days after his arrival in 
London, Admiral Sims submitted to Washing- 
ton a detailed report of conditions and made 
certain vital recommendations. The gist of 
his report was that Germany was winning the 
war with the submarine campaign; that, at 
the rate sinkings were then taking place, the 
Allies would be compelled to surrender un- 
conditionally by November 1, 1917. The 
entire efforts of the Allies at sea, the Admiral 
said, should centre on defeating the German 
submarines. Unless they were defeated, sup- 
plies and troops from the United States could 
never cross the sea; that is, the United States 
could not participate in the war. The most 
feasible plan of overcoming the submarine was 
the convoy. In order to put this into com- 
plete operation, Admiral Sims reported, the 
American Navy should immediately transport 
to the scene of war all the anti-submarine craft 
it could assemble—destroyers, tugs, sub- 
marines, “chasers,” yachts, and the like. 
- Our commander in European waters empha- 
sized over and over again that the place to find 
an enemy was in the waters where that enemy 
was to be found; that the best way to protect 
the American coast line was not by committing 
the strategical error of dividing our forces and 
keeping destroyers in American waters, where 
they could accomplish nothing, but by sending 
them to the field of action south and west of 
Ireland, where they could spend their time 
engaging submarines. Practically all the Ad- 


miral’s criticisms rest upon the fact that. 


Washington did not grasp this simple truth. 
Secretary Daniels, in his famous “policy” 
cable, informed the Admiral that he would 
send as many anti-submarine ‘craft to Europe 
“as was consistent with the protection of home 
waters.” That one clause displayed his utter 
failure to grasp the situation. He was con- 
stantly making all kinds of foolish suggestions; 
he opposed the adoption of the convoy system 
—the plan that saved the Allied cause; he sug- 
gested establishing a “lane” through which 
cargo vessels could be escorted into port; like 
Winston Churchill he advocated “digging the 
rats out of their holes”; at the most critical 
moment, when Allied shipping in the submarine- 
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infested waters was going down at the rate 
of 800,000 tons a month, he calmly proposed 
sending a squadron of destroyers to the Arctic 
Ocean, to operate off certain Russian ports; 
one of his cablegrams at this time expressed his 
conviction that placing guns on merchant 
ships was a better solution of the submarine 
menace than the convoy system. 

There can be no dispute as to who was right 
in this matter; the record of our Navy De- 
partment settles that point. It is utterly 
absurd to put the pro-Daniels party in the 
Navy on the witness stand—such men as 
Rodman, Wilson, McLean, and Pratt—to 
testify that Admiral Sims was wrong. For 
the simple fact is that the Navy Department 
ultimately had to adopt all of Sims’s sugges- 
tions; because they were the only practical so- 
lutions for the difficulties. His criticism is 
simply that it delayed the adoption for six 
months; that during the most critical period 
of the war it vacillated with no policy, and that 
this delay postponed victory for that time. 


The Chief Duty of American Destroyers 


SINGLE illustration makes the whole 
A thing clear. Captain Pratt, assistant aid 
for operations—a witness hostile to Ad- 
miral Sims—testified that the United States had 
fifty-one destroyers which could have been sent 
abroad on our declaration of war. Ultimately 
they were all sent, yet it was not until March, 
1918—after the United States had been at war 
for a year—that they all had reached the other 
side. Admiral Sims’s first message, in April, 
1917, Was an urgent request that they be sent 
at once; his recommendation was ultimately 
acted on: why was it not adopted immediately? 
If they had reached the submarine area in May, 
1917—and, according to Captain Pratt, they 
were ready to cross the ocean on the outbreak 
of hostilities—and, if Admiral Sims’s other 
recommendations had been followed at once— 
instead of after a six-months’ delay—the 
Germans would have suffered defeat just that 
much sooner. The Navy Department’s action 
thus shows that Sims’s recommendations were 
wise, because the Navy Department adopted 
them; whi:e the anti-Sims witnesses show that 
they could have been adopted in April or May, 
1917, as well as in October or November. 
There are two other points in Captain Pratt’s 
testimony that are worthy of special considera- 
tion, for they show how little the Washington 
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department really grasped the important 
strategic points in the war. It must be re- 
membered that Captain Pratt was assistant aid 
for operations, stationed at Washington; that 
Admiral Sims’s criticisms are aimed particu- 
larly at that department and that Captain 
Pratt is therefore making an effort to defend 
himself. The chief duty of the American 
Navy, he testified, was not to fight submarines, 
but to conduct American troops across the 
ocean. The sufficient and obvious answer to 
this is that American troops could not be 
transported until the Allies had disposed of the 
submarines; the fact is that the American Army 
did not cross in great numbers until the sub- 
marine menace had been reduced to negligible 
proportions. Captain Pratt also criticised the 
British navy because, in the critical period, it 
kept destroyers with the Grand Fleet at 
Scapa Flow, instead of sending them into the 
submarine zone. It is difficult to believe that 
the assistant aid is entirely candid in this 
criticism. To have left the battle fleet un- 
screened by destroyers would have meant its 
destruction by the Germans. But the success 
of the anti-submarine campaign depended upon 
keeping the battle fleet intact. That the anti- 
Sims party in the Navy should resort to such 
deceptive arguments as these shows the utter 
desperation of their cause. Like most of their 
campaign, such pleas are not intended to de- 
ceive naval officers, for they know better, but 
to deceive the newspaper readers one of whose 
conspicuous traits is not a knowledge of naval 
strategy. It would be interesting to have the 
comments of Admiral Mahan upon the aston- 
ishing evidence of Admiral Rodman, Admiral 
Wilson, and Captain Pratt. 


Good Books and Good Citizens 


HE American Library Association has 

been inspired by its wartime activities 

to undertake a broader field of service 
in its peacetime mission. The book service 
which supplied 7 million volumes to United 
States soldiers, sailors, and marines has been 
turned over to the Government for a perman- 
ent Army and Navy Library. And now the 
A. L. A. faces the task of laying the foundation 
for much greater service—that of good citizen- 
ship. This association, with a membership 
embracing four thousand professional and ac- 
tive librarians, has undertaken the task of 
winning support for libraries, enlightening our 
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foreign-born population on American ideals 
and institutions, developing business and 
technical libraries, producing more books for 
the blind, and extending a country library 
plan to reach into every county in the United 
States. It is also carrying on a sustained pro- 
gramme of education which it hopes will make 
the library a more potent influence in every 
community. The comprehensive scope of such 
a work is amazing; yet it operates with max- 
imum effectiveness because the whole under- 
taking is concentrated in the single activity 
of exploiting books. 

Libraries are a partial answer and a practical 
one to many of the acute social and industrial 
problems now before the public. There are 
approximately 15 million foreign-born in the 
United States, of whom about 6 million neither 
read nor speak English{|_ This field is fallow 
so far as American institutions are concerned; 
the best way of making it productive is to 
encourage the reading habit. 

City folks can scarcely realize that about 
60 million people in this country are without 
adequate library facilities. In fact, 73 per cent. 
of the counties have no libraries of more than 
500 volumes within their borders. The dis- 
trict school will be encouraged in its work of 
making Americans by the plans of the American 
Library Association to extend library facilities 
to rural districts. 

To carry out its programme for three years 
the American Library Association asks for 
2 million dollars. This request is not made in 
the form of a “drive”—it comes as a proposi- 
tion from an organization which is prepared 
to direct into proper channels the spread of 
knowledge through the exceedingly influential 
medium of books. ’ 


Fighting the Get-Rich-Quick Scamps 


ALESMEN of promotion stocks have 
. taken so much money out of the state 

of Iowa in exchange for their worthless 
wares that the lowa Bankers Association has 
started an active campaign against them. 
Other similar organizations could profitably 
follow its example, for all the money that goes 
into get-rich-quick securities is lost to legiti- 
mate investment and to-day there is a dearth 
of investment capital throughout the world. 
But there seems to be an abundance of capital 
for these parasitical propositions—“stupid”’ 
capital, one economist has called it. Accord- 
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ing to the officials of the lowa Bankers Associa- 
tion, more than a quarter of a billion dollars 
has been taken out of that state in two years. 
In 1918 this association passed resolutions 
condemning the evil and urging bankers to 
refuse to buy notes given for purchase of such 
stocks, or to write letters recommending the 
stock or the promoters. It condemned bank 
officials or employees who received payment, 
either directly or indirectly, by reason of con- 
nection with any promotion scheme. More 
recently the legislative committee of the as- 
sociation has drafted a questionnaire to be 
filled out and sworn to by any officer in any 
new enterprise that is selling stock in the state. 
This questionnaire will show the prospective 
purchaser the real conditions under which the 
stock is being offered to him; the amount 
of commission which is paid for its sale, and 
who gets it; the actual interest that the 
promoters have in the proposition. Nearly 
two thousand of these questionnaires have 
been mailed to country farm agents and com- 
mercial clubs. After they are filled out by 
the promoters of a stock-selling proposition 
they are open for public inspection. If a com- 
pany declines to fill out a questionnaire, that 
fact is also posted for the information of the 
community where the stock is being offered. 
One of the largest recent stock-selling promo- 
tions in Iowa was the Associated Packing 
Company of Des Moines. This concern gave 
the state superintendent of banks as a reference. 
The WorLp’s Work, making an investigation 
of the proposition in order to answer inquiries 
regarding the stock, wrote to this superinten- 
dent of banks and received in reply a letter 
which recommended the officer in charge of 
the promotion and a copy of a printed state- 
ment similar to one that had previously been 
received from the company itself, all inclosed 
in a special envelope made to carry the com- 
pany’s printed statement. Since then the 
Attorney-General of ]owa has investigated this 
proposition, charged it with being insolvent 
even before it began putting up any buildings 
and a local court has appointed a permanent 
receiver for it. More than $3,000,000 of 
the stock had been sold, largely to Iowa farmers. 
In New York State a committee appointed 
by Governor Smith last fall to consider this 
stock-promotion evil, divided on its conclusions 
and the majority, largely made up of Wall 
Street bankers and brokers, took the ground 
that it is impossible by legislation to abolish 
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the large proportion of losses which result 
from ignorance or from the cupidity of people 
who engage in speculation seeking abnormal 
gains. They therefore limited their attention 
to the losses occasioned by fraud and recom- 
mend a strengthening of the penal law and the 
appointment of special officers to enforce it. 
The minority, composed of A. Barton Hepburn, 
chairman of the Chase National Bank; James 
J. Hoey, of the Continental Insurance Com- 
pany; George V. McLaughlin, New York State 
Superintendent of Banks; and Lawrence Mc- 
Guire, of the New York City Real Estate 
Board, took a broader ground; they urged that, 
although the contemplated legislation is aimed 
at evilly disposed persons, the public have rights 
in regard to all securities which they are asked 
to purchase, and our best and most responsible 
banking firms should furnish a plain and ex- 
plicit statement of facts about their offerings. 
This minority proposed a law to provide for 
licensing brokers and dealers, and for filing with 
the secretary of state certain information by 
the officials of a company before its securities 
can be offered inthe state. The majority of 
the committee reported summarily against such 
a measure on the ground that it would place 
“an unwarranted handicap on legitimate finan- 
cial transactions to a degree that would be 
intolerable.” It also reported against the 
system of licensing dealers. 

If by legislation, information can be secured 
for ignorant investors which they ought to 
have and which a trained investor would insist 
on, then New York State should set an example 
by enacting such legislation. The exemptions 
from the provisions of this law proposed by Mr. 
Hepburn’s minority would seem to be a suffi- 
cient answer to the majority’s complaint 
that such a law would place an unwarranted 
handicap on legitimate financial transactions 
and be intolerable. 

And a licensing system for dealers, although 
it does not have as strong arguments in its 
favor and may have points against it, would 
be effective in keeping the George Graham 
Rices, the Nova A. Browns, the John Grant 
Lymans—convicted crooks—from returning 
to New York to carry on their get-rich-quick 
games as they have in the past. These three 
will be remembered by readers of this magazine 
as characters in Mr. Louis Guenther’s “Pirates , 
of Promotion” series which appeared in these 
pages about a year and a half ago. Along 
with them, it is comforting to note, six other 
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of the pirates then listed as get-rich-quick 
promoters have since been convicted of fraud 
and four more are now under arrest awaiting 
trial. 


The Originator of the Tank 


r “HE tank was one of the most extra- 
ordinary engines of destruction de- 
veloped during the war, but even yet 

the man responsible for its origin is not popu- 
larly recognized. Not long ago a short news- 
paper story appeared in which Sir William 
Tritton and Major Wilson were reported to 
have been presented by the British Govern- 
ment with £15,000 for their work in developing 
the tank. Other than that there has been 
little in print in America concerning the origin 
of this effective weapon of offence. 

The man who is primarily to be credited with 
the idea that was developed into the tank is 
E. D. Swinton, formerly a major-general in the 
British army. He it was who, seeing a cater- 
pillar tractor hauling artillery, stopped and re- 
quested its driver to cross some shell holes in 
the vicinity, and, once convinced that the 
machine could make its way across shell-torn 
ground, he determined to push the idea of an 
armed and armored caterpillar in order that the 
British might have some successful offensive 
weapon for use against the machine guns of 
the Germans. 

Suggested by General Swinton, the tank took 
form under the guidance of Sir William Tritton 
and Major Wilson, to whom was given the 
reward of the Government. But although 
General Swinton did not receive the largest 
prize, in recognition of his services the com- 
mittee in presenting him with £1,000 gave its 
opinion as to the value of the General’s con- 
tribution. 

Sir William Tritton and Major Wilson were 
recognized by their government as the ‘men 
who had actually invented and designed the 
tank, a work toward which General Swinton 
contributed only in a minor way. The com- 
mittee, however, in deciding on the rewards to 
be given for this work, recommended that 
General Swinton be given £1,000 for his con- 
tributions to the invention and design, and 
closed its report by adding in reference to the 


( 
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General’s original idea and his energy in 
presenting it that “we desire expressly to 
recognize the still greater value of that part of 
Major-General Swinton’s work for which a 
pecuniary reward is not appropriate.”’ 


Stories About Roosevelt 


HERE are thousands of people scat- 
tered all over the world who came into 
contact with Theodore Roosevelt and 


who retain impressions of him or who can relate 
characteristic anecdotes. Here is a specimen: 


One hot summer afternoon during the last year of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s life he was turning a corner of the 
porch at Sagamore Hill when he suddenly came upon 
his youngest grandchild, Edith Derby, aged a year or 
so, sitting in her “‘cage” on the floor. He bent over 
and with characteristic enthusiasm picked the baby 
up in his arms, “cuddling” her and making happy 
noises. 

Behind him suddenly, he heard the voice of Mrs. 
Roosevelt, softly protesting. ‘Now, Theodore,” 
she exclaimed, “‘do you know what you have done? 
That baby was perfectly happy there, and now 
someone will have to hold her the rest of the after- 
noon.” 

“All right!” ejaculated the Colonel. ‘“‘I’ll hold 
her.” And for two hours and more he rocked back 
and forth in his rocking-chair on the west porch, 
carrying on his political conferences with a happy 
baby in his arms. 


Little scraps like this reveal the man more 
completely than pages of analysis and descrip- 
tion. The Roosevelt Memorial Association is 
attempting to collect them, for the benefit of 
biographers; it asks that any one who has an 
authentic anecdote about “T. R.” send it at 
once to Mr. Hermann Hagedorn, Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, 1 Madison Avenue, 
New York. Suppose that everybody who, 
sixty years ago, had had such recollections of 
Lincoln had sent them to such a responsible 
source! All contributors to this composite 
picture of Roosevelt will receive a book con- 
taining a biographical sketch and selected 
quotations from his writings, and one of the 
standard Roosevelt biographies will be given 
each month to the one who sends the best 
anecdote—well authenticated and _ hitherto 
unpublished. 
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SPECULATIVE POOLS AND 





THE STOCK MARKET SPECULATOR 


Every month-in this part of the magazine THE Wor p’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


HE New York Tribune recently 
carried some particularly illuminat- 
ing comment on operations in the 
stock market. It is repeated here 
because more people are interested 
in the stock market to-day than at any time 


since 1906. 


Jt has been a long time since Wall Street has ex- 
perienced quite the same kind of market in stocks 
as is now being carried on. The stock market is full 
of what the financial district calls “speculative pools,” 
or cliques organized to exploit the market possibili- 
ties of certain issues in which they are especially 
interested. Such pools are usually formed for the 
express purpose of distributing stock purchased at 
much lower levels. The process is interesting. 
First, there is a period of accumulation during which 
the particular stock to be boomed is purchased at as 
low a level as possible. If the public is not in the 
market at this stage, so much the better it is for the 
pool. The second stage is the one in which publicity 
is given in a rather guarded fashion to certain favor- 
able aspects of the operations of the companies 
whose shares are to be boomed, which may not be 
new, but which nevertheless serves the purpose of 
the sponsors of the move. Spreading of such facts 
and wise tipping of the stocks are then used to get a 
big volume of business and a large following in the 
stock. At this period every effort is made to push 
prices forward by manipulative effort or otherwise 
until a public following is built up. And once the 
public comes in and things go well, the third stage, 
‘the one in which the unloading of the stock by the 
insiders takes place, is entered upon. This is the 
way successful pools work. The methods may vary 
somewhat in detail, but the principle’ is usually the 
same. 


Yet the word “pool” seems to have a magic 
power to attract the public into those particular 
stocks which the newspapers from time to time 
casually mention as “pool” stocks. Instead 
of being a word of warning it is but another 
note in the siren song that draws the public 
into the market. The sight of one of these 
Stocks climbing upward at a rapid rate leads 
many outsiders to believe that they can get 





aboard that particular car and get out when it 
reaches the top of the hill. Everybody wants 
to ride with these fast drivers, and.all contri- 
bute gasolene to keep the car going. They 
don’t stop to think that from the back of the 
car they cannot see ahead, nor do they realize 
that somewhere near the top of the hill those 
doing the steering and those manipulating the 
brakes are going to quietly drop off and leave 
the packed conveyance to descend the hill, 
or land in the ditch, with no one to guide or 
restrain it. The 7ribune, to give point to the 
warning implied in its paragraph quoted above, 
followed it with this: 


History repeats itself—even in the market for 
International Mercantile Marine preferred. Re- 
ports floating around Wall Street last week were 
reminiscent of the famous and fascinating “deal on 
—deal off” game which was played so successfully 
by those on the inside over a period of many months 
in 1918. This time the reports have to do with a 
recapitalization scheme. 


For the outside speculator, probably no 
better authority can be added to this than that 
of the Commercial and Financial Chronicle— 
Wall Street’s leading magazine. In an editor- 
ial on last year’s speculative boom, it said, 
““Niow and then,’ and no oftener, a successful 
speculator in stocks cashes his paper profits 
and retires ‘ahead of the game.’ For the rest 
no one probably ever did make any money 
in Wall Street.” The Chronicle is here talking 
of buying and selling that is solely with the in- 
tent of dealing in prices, of making profits 
on “paper’’—such dealings as those who con- 
duct pool operations are engaged in. The 
outsiders who blindly jump into these pools 
are pure gamblers. Yet when the Wall Street 
cauldron is boiling, people from all over the 
country think they can thrust in their hands 
and pull out plums without even getting burnt. 

It is difficult to save such people from their 
own foolishness; they will probably learn by 
sad experience. But for them and particularly 
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for those who purchase stocks on something 
more than tips and the sight of advancing 
prices, it seems time to emphasize conditions 
within the market itself, such as these to which 
the Tribune called attention, and conditions 
outside which have a bearing on the market. 
When one knows what pool operations really 
are, he should recognize the great risk he runs 
when he becomes a blind participant in them. 
And when a leading newspaper says the stock 
market is full of these pools it would seem a 
dangerous place for the inexperienced outsider 
to venture. In fact, it is always that, but just 
now it seems particularly dangerous. 

The outside conditions, in so far as they re- 
late to the stock market, are more difficult to 
diagnose. Present indications point to a 
period of business depression. When it will 
start no one can tell, and it is possible that 
conditions may change before its arrival and 
save us from it. Some people think the stock 
market has largely discounted such a period. 
It is certain there is little if any market inflation 
in the railroad stocks as compared with their 
prices in years past, and some of the industrial 
issues are well down from the high levels of 
last year’s speculative boom. But the average 
of all stocks is still nearly thirty points above 
the low level reached in the break of December, 
1917, following the ending of the war, and the 
industrial average is now fifteen points above 
the July, 1914, pre-war level. It is true that 
many industrial companies have strengthened 
their financial positions by investing war- 
time earnings in their properties, or by paying 
off debts, but that fact will not have much 
bearing on their current earnings during a 
period of depression; and it is from current 
earnings that dividends are paid. It seems, 
therefore, if a period of depression is ahead 
of us, that the industrial issues at least will 
sell lower. But as no one can tell when the 
depression will come, if it does come, it is 
equally impossible to tell when the stock mar- 
ket will discount it. What we do know is 
that the market decline will precede the busi- 

ness depression, and very likely the two severe 
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breaks the market has already suffered—the 
first following the advance in the Federal 
Reserve rediscount rates and the second co- 
incident with the development of conditions 
resembling a panic in Japan—may be part of a 
downward movement that will, by the time 
it is over, have completely discounted a period 
of depression ahead. If the entire descent 
could be made by successive stages in this way 
with periods of market stability and recovery 
in between, the country-wide readjustment 
that will have to be made throughout all the 
related lines reached by the ramifications of 
stock market operations would be effected with- 
out a financial crisis. 

The recent experiences in Japan have a 
lesson for us. Business conditions there during 
and after the war bore a close resemblance to 
those in this country. Japan did a large war 
business and since the war there has been an 
era of speculation such as we have had here. 
Japan has not had a foreign trade balance in its 
favor as we have, but its gold holdings were 
largely increased during the war and there has 
been credit and currency inflation. But re- 
cently prices of commodities turned sharply 
downward led by raw silk, the country’s prin- 
ciple export commodity, and something like a 
panic developed in the stock market. Then 
about the. middle of April the three prin- 
cipal Japanese stock exchanges closed their 
doors and at this writing they are still closed. 
Baron Takahashi, the Minister of Finance, 
attributes the trouble to “the public fever for 
speculation,” and says this reaction, after 
five years of wartime prosperity, is what every- 
body might have expected. Thus Japan’s 
speculative boom seems to have ended in a 
crash. In this country we have the Federal 
Reserve system through which the brakes 
can be, as they have already been, applied 
to speculation to check its speed. We may 
therefore come down the hill without a wreck, 
but those who wish to be sure they are not going 
to land in the ditch, might do well to get 
out now. Those who have no view of the road 
ahead should never have gotten in. 
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THE HOPEFUL OUTLOOK FOR OUR SHIPS 


Our Huge New Merchant Marine Achieving Success Despite 
Government Inefficiency and the Handicap of Adverse Laws. 
. Some Problems in Operation and Profit, and How They May Be 
Met. A Stirring Chapter in Columbia’s Return to the Ocean 


By RALPH D. PAINE 
(Third Article of ‘Our New Merchant Marine’) 


MERICAN shipping is a great in- 
dustry, not yet stabilized, which 
must prepare itself to meet the 
energetic and experienced rivalry 
of other maritime nations. In ad- 

dition to this, there is the peculiar problem 
of a great fleet of eight million gross tons of new 
steamers valued at more than two billion 
dollars which is owned and controlled by the 
United States Government. This complicates 
the situation and makes the future more un- 
certain because, until these two thousand ships 
are sold, private investment must reckon with 
a public competition and domination whose 
policies will be formulated by the wisdom of 
Congress. That the Shipping Board or any 
other Federal machinery can efficiently oper- 
ate such a vast enterprise as this is highly 
improbable. The faults are inherent in the 
whole system of political administration. 
They are always to be found in every de- 
partment at Washington and they have 
been unusually glaring in the present gov- 
ernment which lacks the ability to organize 
and direct. 

In any attempt to sum up the factors of 
success or failure, the continuance of govern- 
mental ownership and interference must be set 
down as a handicap. The story of the Ship- 
ping Board is proof of this. As an agency to 
help win the war, precious months were wasted 
in disputes and deadlocked authority. When 
finally it began to build ships, the same spirit 
of confusion persisted. Some of this was due 
to the crisis which impelled all activities to rush 
production regardless of cost, while other 
failures to function were merely incidental to 
the manner of doing business in Washington. 
Ship-builders were distracted by hundreds of 
trifling changes in design as ordered by clerks 





or subordinate officials, and when the vessels 
were placed in commission the private com- 
panies which chartered or managed them 
were subjected to the costly delays and vexa- 
tions of a system so complicated and inflexible 
that it defeated its own ends. 

It should be said, in fairness to the Shipping 
Board, that it has been given very little chance 
to become organized on a_ business basis. 
During the war and for some time after, the 
ablest shipping experts in the country gave 
their services at a dollar a year or remained at 
salaries absurdly inadequate. One by one 
they were compelled to return to their own 
tasks. Meanwhile the membership of the 
Board itself was shifting so frequently that 
there could be no such thing as team-work and 
intimate familiarity with the job. Composed 
of five men, this vastly important directorate 
has been afflicted with eleven resignations and 
new appointments within three years. In most 
of these instances there was no previous ac- 
quaintance with the intricate problems of 
shipping and commerce. Without precedents 
for guidance, it was necessary to build up and 
manage a greater industrial undertaking than 
the United States Steel Corporation. 

On January 1, 1920, the American Flag flew 
over 2,584 sea-going ships of 1,000 gross tons or 
larger, with a total measurement of 9,588,787 
tons. Of this huge fleet, the United States 
Government, represented by the Shipping 
Board, owned 1,465 steamers of 5,940,742 tons, 
or 62 percent. There were then building, out- 
fitting, or contracted for, 489 more ships of 
2,500,000 gross tons to complete the programme 
as authorized by Congress. All the ships then 
in commission had been placed in foreign trade 
and were sailing to every corner of the seas, 
operated by the private interests to which they 
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were assigned, but under the general control of 
the Shipping Board and its elaborate official 
regulations. 

The distribution of this fleet indicated the 
wide-spread activity of the new merchant 
marine. It was recorded as follows: 

















| OPERATORS | SHIPS 
New England ... 10 84 
a 79 760 
Philadelphia. . . . . | 6 54 
Galtmore ..... 12 63 
South Atlantic Ports... 11 63 
Germorms .... . 22 140 
Pacific Coast Ports. . . | 18 | 151 





The terms of contract with the Government 
allowed the private firm a fixed payment of 
$350 or $400 per month for each ship assigned 
to it. This was to cover the expense of man- 
agement. Besides this, an operator’s agree- 
ment allowed a brokerage commission or 
percentage on the freight money received for 
the voyage. The Shipping Board paid all the 
bills and collected the profit or paid the loss, 
as the case might be. The scheme worked 
badly. Its purpose was to set the ships at 
work, to send them out on the trade routes 
of the world, and to educate a large number of 
capable business men in this new field of activ- 
ity. This was sound and far-sighted doctrine. 
In practice it had the faults of the cost-phus 
system of war contract. There was little 
incentive toward economical and _ efficient 
operation so long as the private manager could 
unload all the costs on Uncle Sam and was 
relieved of responsibility. That 1,200 of these 
ships were able to earn an average profit of 
$100,000 each in 1919, according to the Gov- 
ernment’s system of bookkeeping, was due to 
the abnormally high freight rates which the 
Shipping Board was able to enforce. 


DIFFICULTIES WITH RED TAPE 


NOTHER serious defect was the centrali- 
zation of authority, characteristic of 
governmental bureaus, which enmeshed itself 
in a tangle of red tape and detail. When 
prompt action was needed there was endless 
delay and routine until many ships were re- 
linquished by operators who became dis- 
couraged and disgusted. While J. H. Rosseter, 
a rarely competent steamship man, was 
struggling with this system as Director of the 
Division of Operations, he exclaimed: 





Think of centralizing at one headquarters such an 
enormous movement! The thing becomes impos- 
sible. I sit in my office and read only a selection 
of the telegrams and cablegrams. They pass 
through several people before they come to me, 
but every day and every week, as this thing goes on, 
it becomes more and more burdensome and more 
and more impossible to deal with the absolutely 
essential items, because your difficulties multiply 
with the steadily increasing numbers of ships. Men 
with the ability to organize and handle such an 
industrial proposition as this receive larger salaries 
than the President of the United States, and they 
earn them. 


At this time Mr. Rosseter was receiving the 
same salary as the members of the Shipping 
Board, $7,500 a year, and he found it necessary 
to return to his duties as general manager of the 
Pacific Mail Company and vice-president of 
W. R. Grace & Co. Asin many other instances, 
there were limits to patriotism. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF CHAIRMAN PAYNE 


HE whole conduct of the Shipping Board 
was moreor less a wasteful aftermath of war 
until Judge John Barton Payne became its chair- 
man. He possessed a high order of executive 
ability, a grasp of big affairs, and a masterful 
personality which those who disliked his methods 
were apt to call roughshod. He undertook a 
drastic reorganization in many departments of 
the Board. In the division of construction alone 
he weeded out two thousand clerks and officers 
at an annual saving of $3,000,000 in salaries, and 
the expert whom he employed for this job of 
housecleaning reported an increase in efficiency. 
In the Washington offices of the Board, the 
number of employees was cut in half. Claims 
for many millions of dollars by shipbuilders 
for contracts cancelled or suspended were 
speeded toward adjustment and a mass of 
other wartime obligations was finally settled. 
Judge Payne revised the costly and cumber- 
some agreements with the private operators 
of the Government’s merchant fleet and 
put into effect a new system which was 
satisfactory to all concerned. The fixed 
payments were reduced and the agents re- 
ceived a percentage of the net profits earned 
by the ship. This was an inducement to keep 
down the expenses of operation and repairs, 
and it placed a premium on the vigilance and 
efficiency of the management to which the 
steamers might be entrusted. Hampering 
restrictions and red tape were swept aside. 
The private manager was allowed almost as 
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much discretion as if the ship belonged to him. 
He did not have to wire Washington and await 
approval before he made some minor repair 
which was holding his ship in port at a cost of 
several thousand dollars a day. His time 
was not taken up with vouchers and auditors 
and all the innumerable documents which 
seem to be essential to bureaucracy. He was 
actually given a chance to take a ship and see 
what he could do with her. 


WEEKLY RATE CONFERENCES 


je Shipping Board had insisted that no 
freight rates could be madeor changed with- 
out approval. Now shipping tariffs are so sensi- 
tive and flexible that a few hours’ delay may 
mean losing a cargo to a competing ship in the 
same port. To have to cable from China or 
Rotterdam to Washington for permission to 
fix a rate that will fill the holds of your ship 
for the homeward voyage is an impracticable 
situation and a losing game. Under this new 
arrangement the operators on any given trade 
route were permitted to make the rates at 
weekly conferences, subject to the advice and 
approval of a representative of the Shipping 
Board who met with them. This was another 
intelligent step toward decentralization. 

Judge Payne vigorously approved private 
ownership of the Shipping Board fleet but he 
took issue with the private companies when it 
came to the question of a fair price for this new 
tonnage. They argued that one half of the 
cost of these ships should be charged off to the 
war account and that they should pay no more 
than $100 per ton for them. He insisted that 
they were worth what it would cost to build or 
buy new ships in the open market and that 
they could earn such large profits that the 
Government was under no obligation to run a 
gift shop for the benefit of American ship- 
owners. The argument was waged for many 
weeks before the Senate Committee on Com- 
merce but Judge Payne could not be budged 
from his position. 


PAYNE LEAVES THE SHIPPING BOARD 


T WAS the general opinion that such a man 

should be retained as the head of the Shipping 
Board, to carry out his plans of reorgani- 
zation, to complete the work which he had 
begun, and to steer the enterprise through the 
doubtful and difficult period until Congress 
had thrashed out and enacted a programme of 
permanent legislation for the American mer- 
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chant marine. President Wilson thought 
otherwise, however, and Judge Payne was 
shifted to the Cabinet as Secretary of the 
Interior, to be succeeded by Admiral Benson 
whose naval training had not prepared him 
to undertake the management of one of the 
greatest industrial corporations in the world. 
In the words of Senator Wesley L. Jones who 
conducted the recent hearings for the enact- 
ment of maritime legislation, the Shipping 
Board was again “thrown into a state of 
chaotic eruption.”’ Its policies were obscured, 
the organization marked time, and private 
capital hesitated to invest in shipping pending 
some definite course of action at Washington. 
This situation is bound to clear sooner or later 
but until it does the American merchant marine 
will be seriously handicapped in competition 
with its rivals. 


THE DISJOINTED MARINE ADMINISTRATION 


HE Shipping Board and the Emergency 

Fleet Corporation were devised to build 
ships and operate them for the purposes of war. 
Against their shortcomings is to be weighed the 
achievement of sending these vast argosies 
out to restore the Stars and Stripes to the high 
seas and of stimulating an interest in shipping 
as a national asset. For permanent success 
there will have to be some comprehensive 
maritime department of the Government, 
which will absorb the various kinds of super- 
vision and jurisdiction that are scattered all 
over Washington, in the Treasury Department, 
in the War and the Navy Departments, in the 
Departments of Labor and of Commerce, 
besides the Shipping Board. These conflict 
with each other at present and in one way or 
another they all have a finger in the complex 
and difficult problem of the new merchant 
marine. This is one of the tasks laid upon 
Congress. 

Another factor which deserves to be scruti- 
nized with care is the alleged advantage which 
the United States is presumed to hold in the 
use of oil fuel for its ships. This has been re- 
garded by Edwin N. Hurley as almost decisive 
in meeting foreign competition. He _ said 
recently, “The main reason why American 
investors can afford to buy the Government 
cargo fleet at present prices is that 80 per 
cent. of it is oil fired, while to-day only 5 per 
cent. of Great Britain’s merchant fleet uses 
oil and the shipping under other flags is worse 
off. Oil fuel gives our ships a lower labor cost, 
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a quicker turn-around, increased cargo ca- 
pacity, and will compensate for any deficiences 
in operating skill as compared with British or 
Scandinavian tonnage.” 


THE NEED FOR OIL 


HIS is true to-day but it may not be true 

to-morrow for the reason that the United 
States already faces a shortage of fuel oil. 
The Shipping Board has established a chain of 
fueling stations in foreign seas which, for the 
present, will deprive English commerce of the 
supremacy which her far-flung coaling bases 
has enabled it to hold, but it is unlikely that 
America can supply the oil to bunker her own 
ships. The haste to convert coal-burning 
ships into oil-burners has recently slackened 
because of the soaring price of fuel oil and 
many new ships will be so contrived that they 
can use either fuel. 

The production of fuel oil from the fields of 
the United States is estimated at 125,000,000 
barrels for 1920. Most of this will be pro- 
duced in California, Oklahoma, Kansas, and 
Texas. The demand of domestic industries 
and railroads is so great that no more than 
20 per cent. of this supply will be available 
for ships, besides which the cost of transporta- 
tion to the Atlantic seaboard makes oil almost 
as expensive a fuel as coal. Eighty per cent. 
of the fuel oil required for the merchant marine 
must be imported from Mexico in tank steam- 
ers. Last year the United States consumed 
38,000,000 barrels more of petroleum than was 
pumped out of its own oil wells. Both the 
Shipping Board and the Navy have recently 
failed to obtain bids in the open market to 
fill their requirements. 


THE THREAT OF DISAPPEARING OIL 


LTHOUGH the United States now pro- 
duces 70 per cent. of the world’s output of 
petroleum, the end of this tremendous supply is 
already in sight according to the estimates of 
the Geological Survey which predicts that the 
reservoirs will be exhausted in about eighteen 
years at the present rate of production. 
This may be scientific conjecture but it is 
indisputable that we are rapidly exhausting 
our own supply while the rest of the world is 
conserving its oil fields. It means that Eng- 
land will control, in the near future, the 
greater part of the fuel oil for ships on foreign 
routes and it is not to be expected that Amer- 


ican steamers will be granted any special — 





favors. In other words, the advantage of 
owning a great fleet of oil-burning freighters 
must rest upon the factor of economical opera- 
tion and not upon a cheaper and more avail- 
able supply of oil. 

The Royal Dutch-Shell combination is closely 
allied with powerful British interests which 
have succeeded in gaining control of immense 
oil fields not only in Mexico but also in Persia, 
Australia, the East Indies, in Russia and 
Mesopotamia, in Africa, in Java, and Borneo. 
So far have these plans progressed that 90 
per cent. of the undeveloped, potential oil 
fields of the world, the supply of the future, 
are said to be under British influence and 
dominion. They are largely untapped while 
the United States is prodigally exhausting its 
resources as rapidly as possible. Of the 
100,000,000 barrels needed by the Government 
and by the industries of the Atlantic sea- 
board during the present year, 80,000,000 will 
be brought from Mexico. Experienced ship- 
ping men are not reckoning oil fuel as a per- 
manent element in their favor. 


PORT CONGESTION AND PROFITS 


HAT American shipping will be highly 

profitable for several years is the opinion 
of those best qualified to forecast the future. 
After that will come the economic struggle for 
survival. Meanwhile high freight rates and an 
urgent demand for tonnage do not always 
mean large returns. A very uncertain phase 
of the business, which is often overlooked, is 
the port congestion and the costly delays in 
handling cargo caused by unsettled labor con- 
ditions and the general slackening of efficiency 
at home and abroad. When every day of 
delay costs the owners of a big freighter $3,000 
to $5,000, a long wait in port may easily make 
the voyage a losingventure. In December, 1919, 
an American steamer was compelled to lay 
seventy-one days at Hull, another was sixty-two 
days at London, and a third, fifty-three days at 
Liverpool. These were extreme cases but the 
seventy-five Shipping Board vessels which 
left British ports in December were detained 
an average period of 20.3 days each, or about 
three times the normal turn-around before the 
war. It is a simple matter to figure that these 
ships lost, by delay, a total of at least 
$2,500,000. This is one reason why the 
world’s shipping is said to have no more 
than from 30 to 50 per cent. of its former 
efficiency. 
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An English cempany expressed it concretely 
in the figures for three of its ships in the 
Australian trade. The average time for a 
round voyage had increased from 168 to 237 
days. The actual cost of a voyage had risen 
from $655,000 to $1,600,000. Another com-. 
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from delay than foreign steamers, but in regard- 
ing the merchant marine as an investment 
market for private capital this is an element of 
risk that must be taken into account. 

The future of the American Flag afloat is 
always discussed in terms of rivalry and com- 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN PROGRESS IN SHIP-BUILDING 


When read from left to right the top line of the diagram represents the progress 
of ship-building by Great Britain and her colonies. Compared with that, the progress 
of ship-building in the United States during three conspicuous periods is shown 
on the second line. American ship-building, including that of the Great Lakes 
jumped ahead of Great Britain in 1918—the slight falling off of British production 
in that year being due to the large number of war-vessel keels that had been laid. 
The race to produce merchant vessels just prior to the close of hostilities resulted in 
the United States being still ahead of Great Britain in the tabulation made during 





the first quarter of 1919 


pany estimated that with the same fleet of 
ships it was wasting 49 per cent. of the tonnage 
as compared with 1914. England blames it to 
Government control of shipping and quotes 
the instance of the ship in a London dock which 
was loaded and unloaded nine times in obe- 
dience to the conflicting orders of officials from 
five different departments. There was also 
the steamer which came into the Thames with 
40,000 chests of tea and was ordered to the 
Clyde to discharge as there was no room for 
tea in London. When she reached Glasgow, 
the warehouses were reported full, so the tea 
was sent to London by rail while the ship 
returned to the same port to discharge the rest 
of her cargo. : 

American ships, however, have found these 
conditions existing in the ports of many other 
countries, and in few of them have they been 
worse than at New York where the terminal 
facilities and equipment are so primitive, com-— 
pared with Antwerp or Hamburg, that in- 
efficient labor is even more costly to shipowners. 
American ships have suffered no greater losses 





petition. It is assumed that in the world’s 
commerce every nation goes it alone and the 
devil take the hindmost. The facts have been 
quite otherwise. In the past such bitter rivals 
on the ocean trade routes as Great Britain and 
Germany eliminated direct competition by 
means of conferences and agreements which 
amiably divided the traffic and fixed the 
passenger and freight rates. Without such 
arrangements it is argued that rival lines will be 
certain to exterminate each other. Typical of 
such a pact was the ocean service between New 
York and South America at the outbreak of 
the World War. The Lamport and Holt, and 
the Prince lines (both British), and the joint 
service of the Hamburg-American and Ham- 
burg-South American lines were each allowed 
twenty-four sailings from New York: and the 
sailings from Brazil of the Lamport and Holt 
line were unrestricted, while those of the 
Prince Line were limited to twenty-four 
sailings to New York and twelve to New 
Orleans. The German companies were limited 
to twenty-four sailings to New York per 
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annum, and they agreed to withdraw entirely 
from the Brazil-New Orleans trade. 

In the Atlantic trade it was arranged that 
each line of the conference group should 
obtain a fair share of all freight or passenger 
receipts included in the agreement and that 
each should carry a fair amount of traffic. 
In 1902, for example, it was provided that the 
total number of steerage passengers carried 
from European ports to the United States 
should be divided according to the following 
percentage: 


The North German Lloyd Line 
The Hamburg-American Line 
The Red Star Line : 
The Holland-American Line 
The British Lines 


POOLING THE ATLANTIC TRADE 


39.7 per cent. 
24.8 per cent. 


13.5 per cent. 
8 per cent. 
14 per cent. 


HE methods of combination often include 

“money pools” in which the freight rates 
paid between certain ports aredistributed among 
the several companies in accordance with 
agreed percentages, after deducting certain 
expense of operation. The Hamburg-American 
and the (British) Royal Mail lines used 
to pool 50 per cent. of their earnings in the 
trade between New York and Jamaica, Colon, 
and Colombian ports. Other pools divided 
both the volume of freight and the revenues 
and when necessary a flow of traffic from a 
British to a German line or vice versa was 
forced by readjusting rates. An authority on 
ocean transportation states: 


The entire history of steamship agreements 
shows that in ocean commerce there is no happy 
medium between war and peace when several 
lines engage in the same trade. To ter- 
minate existing agreements would necessarily bring 
about one of two results: the lines would either 
engage in rate wars which would mean the elimina- 
tion of the weak and the survival of the strong, or to 
avoid a costly struggle they would consolidate 
through common ownership. Neither result can 
be prevented by legislation, and either would mean 
a monopoly fully as effective, and it is believed more 
so, than can exist by virtue of an agreement. 


Now such combinations as these work 
smoothly enough until some outside company 
or a fleet of tramp steamers attempts to break 
in and capture a share of the trade. Then it 
has been a custom for the conference lines to 
use “fighting ships” in order to retain their 
joint monopoly. These steamers were set 
aside to ruin the intruder and drive him away 








by cutting the freight rates so low that there 
was no possibility of survival. The “fighting 
ships” lost money, of course, but this outlay 
was charged against the common account and 
as soon as the competition was abolished the 
freight tariffs were raised to their former levels. 
Another ingenious device to maintain mon- 
opoly has been the “deferred rebate.” Ex- 
porters and importers of merchandise must 
agree to patronize only the ships of the con- 
ference lines. If they faithfully live up to their 
promise, a rebate of 10 per cent. of all the 
freight money they have paid is granted them 
at the end of six months, but the cash is not 
actually refunded until another six months 
have passed, in order to be certain that the 
shippers are faithful to their bargain. This is 
plainly a “combination in restraint of trade,” 
and such practices became odious to the 
American people in the earlier days of railroad 
competition. The “fighting ship’ and the 
deferred rebate were both forbidden to Amer- 
ican shipowners or operators in the Shipping 
Act of 1916 which is now in force. And it 
goes without saying that Congress will include 
these prohibitions in any revised legislation. 


SOME PROBLEMS FOR OUR MERCHANT MARINE 


CONGRESSIONAL committee which in- 

vestigated this subject in 1913 reported 
that “practically all the established lines 
operating to and from American ports work in 
harmonious co6éperation, either through writ- 
ten or oral agreements, conference arrange- 
ments, or gentlemen’s understandings.”’ Such 
a system, which encircled the globe, will be 
revived and strengthened, beyond doubt, when 
normal conditions are restored. American 
ships have not seriously suffered by it because 
at present all laws of competition are dislocated 
and the demand for ocean tonnage exceeds the 
supply. Our new merchant marine wanders 
over the face of the waters and carries its 
cargoes to a hundred foreign ports without 
hindrance, but it must take into account the 
future combinations of British, French, Italian, 
or Norwegian shipping companies which will 
not hesitate to employ the powerful weapons 
of the “fighting ship” and the deferred rebate 
against a formidable rival. The strong Amer- 
ican companies are in a much better position 
to solve this problem than are the smaller 
lines and independent owners who stand to 
suffer in the face of such combinations. 
The sea may be free but its trade routes are 
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dotted with “no trespass’ signs. To sum 
them up, these are the fixed rate agreements, 
minimum rate agreements, differential rate 
agreements, apportioning the traffic by allot- 
ting the ports of sailing or by restricting the 
number of sailings on the part of each line, 
limiting the volume of freight which certain 
lines may carry, pooling the freight money 
from all or a portion of the cargo, and lastly, 
but by no means least, the deferred rebates. 
There are these and other phases of the 
situation, already discussed, which may tend 
to obstruct the course of American shipping 
in its gigantic modern revival. On the other 
hand, private capital has faith to believe that 
the obstacles can be overcome and it is build- 
ing and planning accordingly. It is undis- 
mayed by the uncertainties of government 
competition and control, by the combinations 
of foreign interests which may attempt to 
thwart its ambitions, by the lower cost of 
operating ships under other flags, or by lack of 
experience in foreign trade. Shipping as an 
investment is still unfamiliar to the public at 
large, and therefore the large amounts of 
American capital which are flowing into new 
ships and companies come from those interests 
which know the maritime industry and have 
carefully studied all sides of the argument. 


THE PRIVATE TONNAGE 


N MARCH ist, fifty American shipyards 
were engaged in building large steel 
steamers for private account. These orders had 
not waited to see what Congress might decide to 
do with the government fleet of two thousand 
ships. This private tonnage under construction 
comprised 253 ships amounting to 1,256,573 
gross tons. This equals the total American 
production of ships during the three years of 
1914, 1915, and 1916. It is as much tonnage as 
the British shipyards turned out in 1915 and 
1916 together, 100,000 tons more than was 
built in 1917, almost equal to the production of 
1918, and equivalent to about 75 per cent. 
of Great Britain’s activity in i919. It is 
exclusive of the tremendous programme of the 
Shipping Board and its own merchant fleet. 
In other words, the United States is already 
establishing its shipping industry on a perman- 
ent basis by means of private enterprise and 
capital. Of these vessels, 620,000 gross tons 
were freighters designed for foreign trade and 
588,000 tons were oil tankers. 
The cost of building these first-class ships in 
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American yards is from $150 to $200 per ton. 
British shipyards are quoting almost precisely 
these same figures for delivery in the very in- 
definite future, with the proviso that any 
further wage increases will be added to these 
estimates. Steel plates for ships are $20 per 
ton cheaper in the United States than in 
England which helps to offset the difference 
in wages. British ship-builders who have 
recently visited this country confess that the 
deliberate restriction of production by their 
Labor unions and the reluctance to use machine 
tools and the latest methods of standardization 
are a handicap so serious that American ship- 
yards can fairly compete with them. In. 
fact, some British orders will be placed in 
American yards when the rate of exchange ap- 
proaches the normal level. 


A PERMANENT DEVELOPMENT 


N BUILDING and operating new tonnage, 
therefore, American capital suffers no dis- 
advantages which it is impossible to overcome. 
Since 1914 more than one billion dollars 
have been invested in private yards and ship- 
ping companies. Of this amount $326,000,000 
was invested in 1919, after the rush of emer- 
gency building had ceased, and it reflected a 
conviction that the nation is definitely com- 
mitted to a broad and permanent development 
of a merchant marine and foreign trade. This 
is the opinion of the Atlantic Coast Ship- 
builders’ Association which asserts, in a recent 
statement: 


Despite the handicaps of labor difficulties, high 
costs, official restrictions and wholesale suspension 
and cancellation of governmental contracts, the 
shipyards are to-day in a stronger position than ever 
before. Irrespective of construction for govern- 
ment account, they are establishing foundations for 
the future that insure the new American merchant 
marine an adequate and efficient source of supply 
of shipping wherewith to maintain the expansion 
of the United States in the trade of the world. 
The statistics of ships building and to be built are 
unmistakable evidence of the belief of business in 
the efficiency of American shipyards and of con- 
fidence in the future of the ships on the sea. An 
added proof of confidence is the fact that in a 
number of cases the yards have taken over ships 
upon which the Government had cancelled contracts 
and will complete them with a view to meeting the 
growing demand for merchant tonnage. 


The same spirit of optimism is voiced by 
Lord Pirrie, head of the great shipyards of 
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Harlan & Wolf, and Controller of Merchant 
Shipbuilding in Great Britain: 


It is impossible that during the next ten years we 
can build too many ships, even though we all build 
as rapidly as we can. The vast necessities of recon- 
structing the world will absorb all the shipping we 
can launch. The next five years will be so busy that 
all of America’s shipping, all of the old and new 
shipping of Great Britain, and all the additional 
shipping which both nations can construct will find 
itself very fully occupied without conducting any 
wars for trade. There will be no dangerous rival- 
ries in the near future. 


American ship-owners have been disturbed 
by the sale of the British fleet of government- 
owned merchant steamers to private companies 
at a price averaging about $100 per ton. It is 
claimed that it will be difficult for American 
ships costing almost twice as much to compete 
with this cheaper tonnage. There are only 
two hundred of these war-built British vessels, 
however, a small number when compared 
with the new American merchant marine, and 
the investors in our shipyards are not regard- 
ing this factor as a serious deterrent. The 
Shipping Board has been able to dispose of 
almost $100,000,000 worth of its steamers at 
private sale, the prices ranging as high as 
$225 per ton. In the hope that Congress may 
enforce the disposal of the whole merchant 
fleet at lower prices than those which Judge 
Payne upheld, the strongest shipping com- 
panies are waiting in readiness to buy these 
new ships to the amount of $200,000,000 as 
cash payment on the long term instalment 
plan. A typical instance of this confident ex- 
pansion is that of the Green Star Steamship 
Corporation which, by absorbing two other 
lines, has increased its fleet to 120 first-class 
steel freight steamers of 600,000 gross tons, 
making it one of the world’s .great shipping 
companies. The Kerr Steamship Company 
has swiftly increased its activities until its 
ships sail from New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, and New Orleans to France, Spain, 
Portugal, Holland, Italy, Germany, Belgium, 
Scandinavia, Brazil, River Plate, Batavia, and 
Japan. The Pacific Steamship Company will 
issue bonds for $25,000,000 to enlarge its 
service which now includes twenty-two steam- 
ers owned and seventy more operated for the 
Shipping Board. 
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These are instances chosen at random to 
indicate the momentum which the merchant 
marine has already achieved, even before the 
public as a whole has begun to interest itself 
in shipping investments or to realize that the 
destiny of the United States has once more 
turned seaward. To those who recall the idle 
wharves and empty roadsteads of five years 
ago, it is amazing to discover that 480 steam- 
ship lines are now listed as sailing from the 
port of New York, 88 lines from Philadelphia, 
63 lines from Baltimore, 27 lines from Boston, 
22 lines from Norfolk, 14 lines from Jackson- 
ville, 21 lines from Mobile, 45 lines from New 
Orleans, 57 lines from Galveston, 11 lines from 
Los Angeles, 55 lines from San Francisco, 39 
lines from Seattle, and 18 lines from Portland 
and Tacoma. Toa large extent the ships thus 
employed are those assigned to private opera- 
tors by the Shipping Board, but within the 
next two years more than 2,000,000 tons of new 
steamers built by private American capital will 
be added to this mighty armada. The ports of 
the world to which the ships now sail out of 
New York alone are indicated in the following 
tabulation: 


Steamship Lines from New York to: 


The United Kingdom . . ... . . 31 
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This is evidence that American capital, 
energy, and enterprise have boldly swung 
into the trade routes of every ocean with a 
faith that would seem to be a forecast of 
permanent and successful accomplishment. 
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WHY THRIFT IS 


COMMON-SENSE 


How It Makes Life More Enjoyable Right Now. The Practical 


Reasons for Individual Thrift, 


and Moral Reasons. 


as Opposed to the Sentimental 


Some Nonsense About “‘Extravagance” 


By SAMUEL CROWTHER 


HE president of a large New York 

trust company dejectedly boarded a 

train on a hot Friday afternoon that 

marked the beginning of a bank 

holiday extending until the following 
Tuesday. Most people had left Wall Street 
joyfully for their outings; but not this banker. 
Could his nervous depositors have seen him 
they would not have slept until they got their 
money out on Tuesday morning. 

“What on earth is the matter?” asked a 
friend joining him on the train. “You look 
worried half to death.” 

“] am,” confided the banker, “I have twenty 
million dollars to worry me. All day long 
people came in to pay off loans that | did not 
want paid off. I could not place the money 
anywhere and here I am with twenty millions 
of idle money for three days and maybe for four 
days, for it will be Wednesday before people 
start really to do business.” 

Another banker under the same conditions 
might have been exuberantly joyful and talked 
about his exceptionally strong cash reserve. 
Now the worried man was truly thrifty—he 
abhorred idle money. The other man would 
have been thriftless—content that his money 
quit work. And this in a way defines posi- 
tive, worth while thrift—and if any word in 
the language needs a right definition it is 
thrift. 

For all sorts of things are being done in the 
name of thrift that have nothing to do with 
thrift. I recall a letter from a masterful 
female who said she had found thrift through a 
thorough revision of the home menu; it ap- 
peared that she gave her unfortunate family 
buckwheat cakes three times a day, thereby 
cutting down on meat, vegetables, and fuel. 
By this Spartan course she had saved an in- 
ordinate proportion of the family income— 
and made fairly certain that most of the sav- 
ings would be spent in doctor bills! And then 
there is the millionaire who sports shiny 





trousers and declares that he is saving money 
when, as a matter of fact, he is principally en- 
gaged in showing that he is beyond the stage 
where he need be what is known in the cloak 
and suit trade as a “snappy dresser.” Or 
turning to worker’s savings we have the cor- 
porations which are so concerned with thrift 
among their people that they agree not only to 
save the worker’s money but also, as a special 
incentive, to match all such savings from the 
corporate earnings—which raises the question 
whether on a national scale it would instigate 
more thrift if the money so used as incentive 
for workers were used to reduce prices to the 
public. Other corporations think that the high- 
est thrift point is reached when the workman 
invests in the company’s stock on a partial pay- 
ment plan—although the stock may be none too 
good or the company may be erigaged in the 
making of luxury articles. If the company is bad 
the officials are stimulating thriftlessness for if 
the company fails, none of those workers will 
be easily induced again‘to invest, or in the second 
case they are boosting the prices of necessities 
by taking men from necessity production by the 
expansion in luxury production. And finally 
in the name of thrift is the ominous wagging of 
grave heads over the extraordinary extrava- 
gance of the workingmen and a rather general 
agreement “that something must be done 
about it.” 

The shocking news has gone out that the 
working people—presumably those who work 
with their hands—are indulging in a veritable 
orgy of extravagant buying. From all over 
the country come the returns that people work- 
ing for wages are buying automobiles, silk 
shirts, and $5 neckties; while their wives, who 
formerly made hats for themselves, are spend- 
ing $20 and even $30 for something from 
the store. The cotton stocking has been re- 
placed by the silk. And the worst of it is, 
according to the returns, these people are not 
inquiring about the price of anything, but 
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simply going right smack ahead and buying at 
whatever price may be asked! 

The information as received, and which is 
entitled to credit, is that these people do not 
know how to act with their monstrously high 
wages and that they are dressing themselves up 
as lavishly as a Sandwich Islander when a 
trader with a new stock of top hats drifts 
ashore. And it is stated as a fact—although 
it might appear rather to be in the nature of an 
economic deduction—that this extravagance 
is forcing up prices, the intimation being 
plainly, that, if people would stop buying 
prices would go down. Which is undoubtedly 
true, just as it is also true that the demand 
for goods would be considerably lessened should 
a large number of people, evidencing the best 
community spirit, choose to die all at once. 


LUXURIES AND RESPECTABILITY 


T IS not necessary to be learned in statistics 
to prove that wage earners are spending 
more for clothing than ever they did; that the 
high class specialty shops are drawing custom 
from people who had never before put much 
money into clothing. The production of 
moderate-priced jewelry cannot keep up with 
the demand, and practically no retailer can 
keep up with the demand for luxuries by those 
who never before had them. 

It might be noted, however, that this orgy of 
spending is not confined to the wage-earning 
classes; there are quite a number of other 
people who, having made large sums out of the 
war, are also getting for themselves quite a 
number of things that they had often thought 
about but never had the money to buy. The 
builders of the highest-priced limousines can- 
not begin to keep up with the demand. You 
will find the more expensive jewelry stores in 
the metropolitan centres handling crowds 
on a merely average day who act as though 
they were buying presents for their last mundane 
Christmas. The hotels throughout the coun- 
try are jammed full. 

But, to get around to the common sense of 
the matter, why should not people who, for 
the first time in their lives are possessed of 
money, indulge a few of the tastes that they 
have long had but never gratified? If a man 
has yearned through many years to wrap a silk 
shirt about himself, why should he not, when 
the chance comes to him, become the proud 
owner of a gay silk shirt? He will not, if the 
opinion of the writer is worth anything in such 
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a purely sartorial affair, get the habit of wear- 
ing them, for really, they are rather uncom- 
fortable. If a woman has yearned for the 
sheen of silk stockings, why should she not buy 
some of them if she has the money? All these 
things, however grossly carried through, are 
really strivings toward a higher respectability. 

The first thought among the ignorant is that 
respectability is essentially a matter of vesture 
and it must be conceded that there is at least 
some truth in that idea. Why in the world 
then, should not the workers buy exactly 
what they please, or why should not any one 
else buy anything that he pleases? There is 
nothing immoral in being extravagant; the 
saving disposition is certainly not a terrestrial 
asset and there is no real authority for declar- 
ing that it is a celestial asset. 

Spending, not saving, is the custom. To 
get saving highly esteemed we shall have to 
see to it that a “nest egg”’ is the really fashion- 
able thing to have. 


SPEND AND STILL BE THRIFTY 


HE ordinary copybook maxims preach the 

benefit of saving in such a way as to compel 
the normal human to be an anti-conservationist. 
If one deliberately believes that a higher 
total of life’s increments of enjoyment is 
to be had by spending liberally when there is 
money to spend and then hibernating when 
there is no money to spend, then, surely, in a 
free and unsocialized country, no really first- 
class moral precepts can be found to the con- 
trary. If one chooses to spend while young, 
and starve or go to the poor house when old, 
that is purely a matter of choice. From 
certain angles and for certain dispositions, it is 
surely better to have a full measure of pleasure 
while the capacity for enjoyment remains, than 
to deny oneself those pleasures in order to have 
a competency in old age when the capacity for 
enjoyment does not exist. It is not strange 
that the miser has never commanded the re- 
spect of any one other than his banker, while 
the free-handed chap is welcome everywhere. 
In fact, being extremely economical as a habit 
of life comes close to being penurious. 

So, therefore, when you preach the morality 
of thrift, you are very apt to draw a picture of 
the kind of person whom nobody wants to be. 
To rail about the sins of luxury is, as someone 
has said, to “bring us down with a bump on 
thrift, that meanest and ugliest of all the so- 
called virtues, the last refuge of the craven.” 
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It is one thing to save in wartime and in 
order to prosecute the war, and it is quite 
another thing to save in peacetime to prosecute 
nothing in particular excepting the virtues. 
Now, to be perfectly frank, the amount of 
saving in wartime by the people in general did 
not amount to nearly as much as the talk about 
it. The saving among those who worked for 
wages was more or less compulsory; in most 
cases they subscribed for Liberty Bonds rather 
than lose their jobs; they instructed that these 
bonds be paid out of their wages in instalments, 
and then struck for higher wages because 
the balance, after making the subscription, was 
insufficient for living expenses. Where em- 
ployers distributed small bonds or thrift stamps 


_ as bonuses, the employees cashed them in as 


quickly as they could get to some place that 
would buy them. 

A certain section of public opinion now 
thinks that, during the war, the Government 
dealt extensively in gold bricks, for how, 
otherwise, should something which the Govern- 
ment says is worth $100 sell for much less? 
And the campaigns of bond selling and thrift 
stamp distribution carried on so extensively in 
the public schools, were really more in the 
nature of games than education. The pur- 
poses were best served by making it a game, 
and there is no criticism meant to be made of 
the methods, but those teachers in the public 
schools with whom | have talked, say that, in 
the minds of the people, although the word 
“thrift” is very popular, and has now a very 
definite meaning, that meaning is connected 
with an enjoyable excursion into badgering 
people to buy little stamps—the connection 
between the stamps and the money is quite 
obscure. The boys gave up collecting marbles 
and other trinkets for the time being and went 
in for stamps—that is thrift stamps rather than 
postage stamps, or cigarette cards, or any of 
those numerous things which the normal boy 
feels it his duty to collect in quantities. 

Is it not mere caddishness for one who can 
afford to buy and does buy silk shirts and silk 
stockings and automobiles, and who freely 
admits that he wastes money, but who just- 
ifies himself somewhat belligerently by saying 
that he can afford to waste money and that it 
is nobody’s business, to object to other people 
doing the same sort of thing only because he 
thinks the other people cannot afford the ex- 
PendituresP Right down in our hearts we 


know that the concern is not at all with the 
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welfare of those other people who are wasting 
their money; it is really a matter of jealousy 
and of class distinction based on clothing—a 
feeling that these people have committed 
social misdemeanors, as when the cook dupli- 
cates her mistress’ hat. And any one who 
preaches thrift to people on the ground that 
they should not have what they like for their 
money is simply preaching nonsensical cant. 
He is really preaching revolution. 


WISE BUYING INSTEAD OF LESS BUYING 


NE might think that the silk stocking was 

an investure of class. As a matter of 
fact, at one time it was, and we should all 
congratulate ourselves that dress distinctions 
are dying out. For it is distinctions in dress 
as much as anything else that lead to the class 
war. 

The reason for thrift is plain. It is not 
necessary to talk about morality. It is simply 
that if we do not have thrift we shall not have a 
margin of production over consumption— 
that is we shall not have Capital. If we do not 
have Capital we cannot have progress for we 
shall have no means wherewith to make im- 
provement in existing facilities. There is the 
danger of extravagance. And it is a very real 
danger. 

We often get a wrong start on thrift. We 
think of it only as buying less whereas we 
should think of it as buying more wisely. 
Look at some of the false arguments. 

We know that buying less does not increase 
production, but, on the contrary, decreases 
production because the demand fails. If we 
should all stop buying for a time, undoubtedly 
a great number of stocks held in weak hands 
would have to be sold off, but more probably 
the stocks would be bought by the stronger 
merchants and all prices advanced in order to 


cover the necessity of holding—the only thing 


that would drop would be production. That 
is, we should not add to the wealth of the 
country, we should merely go into a period of 
national hibernation. 

‘ It is a tribute to the economic sense of the 
American citizen that appeals to cease buying 
on the ground that prices will thereby drop 
have been received as unfounded rumors. 

There is another class of argument that one 
meets with now and then, which would encour- 
age thrift—encourage the accumulation of 
money—so that enough might be had in one 
bag for a grand big whirl, that we might have 
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national periods when we should be all sailors 
or lumber jacks and had just struck town. 
There is a certain humanness in this thought 
which, in a way, makes it less objectionable 
than the economic idiocy that I! have just 
mentioned; it does not pretend to be anything 
more than it is. But intensive preparation for 
periodical spending debauches is not thrift. 

There is a reason for thrift as a positive and 
not a negative habit. 

Thrift is not opposed to silk shirts and auto- 
mobiles. It is not opposed to extravagance 
as a vice; it is opposed to getting nothing for 
something, and we might almost define thrift 
as consuming less than one produces for the 
purpose of being able to produce more. If a 
nation consumes all that it produces it cannot 
go forward. A community is but a collection 
of individuals. Therefore, thrift is an individ- 
ual affair. 


THRIFT TO PROVIDE CAPITAL 


HE habit of saving to provide against 
one’s old age, is, in a way, salutary, but 
as an end it is not in economics very important, 
because the number of people who eventually 
become public charges is really insignificant. 
Thrift can be considered amiably as a social 
question; but its present-day importance is 
economic and not social. Its economic side is 
paramount to-day. It is of vital import. 
For the purpose of thrift is to provide more work- 
ing capital so that the means of adding to the 
wealth of the nation may be augmented. 

Adding to the productivity of the nation in- 
creases the stock of goods for distribution and 
not only increases the buying power by de- 
creasing the price of commodities, but also 
actually increases the wage of the worker by 
increasing the demand of capital for labor. 
That is the great big fact in thrift. It is not 
merely a virtue. We do not say that a manu- 
facturer is virtuous who puts back a large 
portion of his earnings into his plant and equip- 
ment in order to be able to earn more. | have 
never heard any one extol the virtues of the big 
packing companies because they have most 
signally increased their productivity and their 
earnings, for many years past; by putting back 
the larger share of their earnings into their 
packing establishments. 

Thrift followed by investment is simply 
common sense. Thrift has not been popular 
because it has been represented solely as a 
kind of morality which might be achieved by 
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sufficient chastisement of the soul. To my 
knowledge it has never been impressed upon 
any body of workers that they could raise their 
real wages more. quickly by investing in 
industry than they could by striking against 
industry. Yet such is an absolute fact. I say 
that very few workers have ever examined into 
this economic equation. | might add, too, 
that very few employers have looked into it 
either. 

The primary thought in the majority of stock- 
purchasing and compulsory saving plans is not to 
raise the wages of the worker by providing more 
efficient means of production, but the thought 
is rather to chain the worker to his job by re- 
presenting that he will lose something concrete 
if he leaves. This may be disguised under the 
paternal anxiety of seeing that the poor fellow 
does not waste his money. And _ probably 
because there has been no public instruction 
of the real efficacy of thrift, of the real part 
that it plays in the capitalistic system, there 
has been almost no provision for anything in 
the nature of systematic national thrift, no 
positive systematized force whose slogan will 
not include anything in the way of providing 
for future comfort or of an accumulation to be 
enjoyed at some future time, but whose slogan 
will connote something to be enjoyed positively 
and in the present. 

Thrift would not thus lose any of its virtues. 
If one wanted to be thrifty because one was 
virtuous the road would be left open; or if one 
wanted to provide against one’s old age or 
against emergency the road would be left open. 
Some people do not so care; they are content to 
live from day today. But everybody, without 
exception, would like to live better from day 
to day. And that is what national thrift 
can accomplish if it be systematically and in- 
telligently put forward! Deprivation, the 
doing without things that ought to be had, is 
not thrift, but a peculiarly vicious form of 
thriftlessness, for then thrift, as far as that in- 
dividual is concerned, is a taking away and not 
an adding to. 

The emphasis has been on the moral side 
which does not appeal in the least to the 
man who very reasonably answers such an 
appeal by: 

“This is my money. I worked for it; | 
made it. Why should I not spend it as | 
choose?” 

And, despite the vast sales of Liberty Loan 
Bonds and War Savings Stamps, it is impossible 
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for any one surveying the spending habits of 
the people to-day to say that any large portion 
of them are alive to the real purpose of thrift 
or are practising it as other than a measure of 
economy. 

The most striking instance of this is an 
analysis of the increase in the savings banks’ 
deposits of this country. Between 1913 and 
1918 these deposits rose from $6,147,592,232 
to $7,727,007,971, showing an apparent in- 
crease of $1,579,415,739 within five years, 
which would seem to be a very substantial 
sum. Yet an analysis shows that it is a 
distinctly unfavorable balance and that thrift 
if anything has declined. For the deposits as 
recorded for 1913 at 4 per cent. compound 
interest would have been $7,479,575,467 in 
1918, making the fresh savings for the period 
only $247,432,504, or less than 50 million 
dollars a year for a population of more than 
100 million. A half dollar each! 


GOVERNMENT INSPIRED SAVINGS 


E SHALL not help ourselves by neg- 
lecting to face facts. It is very evident 
that the governmental activities, no matter 
what the actual results may be, must always 
be self-heralded as successes. This attitude 
evinces no real comprehension of the problem— 


- the real problem gets lost in the press agenting. 


It is very doubtful if saving under government 
auspices will cause any marked benefit in the 
country other than to the particular group 
which the government may delegate to spread 
the gospel of saving. The socialization of 


‘savings and its inducement to governmental 


extravagance is not in peacetime an attractive 
spectacle. 

What facilities have we to offer to the people 
to cap a national movement, to increase the 
productive capacity of the country by putting 
into it a greater amount of capital to be used 
for productive purposes? 

We have the savings banks. The savings 
bank is expensive to operate. Unless its de- 
posits are large, the operating expense will 
quickly eat up the narrow margin between the 
interest paid and the return upon the class of 
securities which the savings bank can legally 
invest in. This prohibits the institution of 
such a bank in the sparsely settled locality or 
In the isolated industrial centres. Conse- 
quently we find very few savings banks in pro- 
Portion to the distribution of the money which 
might be saved. It could not be otherwise. 
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In Massachusetts the savings bank idea 
is more firmly grounded than in any other 
state and yet there are only 196 banks in 
the state. Those banks are probably the best 
operated in the country because long experience 
and the keen New England disposition have 
scrutinized their expenditures very closely. Yet 
in one year in which an investigation was made, 
it was disclosed that, using all possible econ- 
omy, the total expense of management, includ- 
ing taxes, was more than four million dollars, 
which, apportioned to the number of deposits 
and withdrawals, made the expense about one 
dollar for each such transaction. 

It must be plain that if the habit of saving is 
to become wide-spread, then provision must be 
made for small deposits made frequently. 
Under such conditions the savings bank cannot 
exist at all. 

A savings institution, in order to be profit- 
able, must be big. In order to inspire con- 
fidence, it should have an imposing building, 
and yet bigness of deposits and of building, 
while very gratifying to the controllers and 
very welcome to a considerable class of de- 
positors, repels the very kind of saver who has 
to be educated into saving. Your average 
workman will not, on the evening of pay day 
(if the bank happens to be open in the evening) 
journey down to a great building, stand in 
line, and go through, to him, the wholly 
mysterious operation of making a deposit. 
We are apt to forget the attitude with which 
so many working people regard- banks, and 
how they mix up banks and bank clerks with 
courts and other awesome places. 

The average workman does not like to get 
within gun shot of anything that is marble and 
official. Of course, such an attitude is silly 
but we have to take into account that most 
people are silly anyhow—it is simply a matter 
of the kind of their aberration, not whether 
or not they have one. 

The savings banks, most unfortunately, 
do not fill the need that we are seeking to 
create—that is, for easy, safe, and continuous 
investment. 

They are safe but they are not easy of access 
either geographically or in the matter of 
business hours, and the continuity of invest- 
ment depends solely upon the urge of the 
depositor. Even if he has the savings bank 
habit, which fortunately so many have, he will 
wait to make a fairly large deposit, that is, 
he will wait to deposit $100 rather than a dol- 
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lar and again he can too easily withdraw money. 
Most savings banks are empowered to repay 
only upon a notice which varies from two weeks 
to two months; but since insisting upon the 
notice frequently gives the idea that they do 
not pay because they do not have the money, 
it is better advertising not to insist upon the 
notice of withdrawal. On the other hand, 
the limit of deposit—which is seldom above 
$3,000—also induces a lack of thrift and 
frequently drives those who receive larger 
sums in life insurance policies into the hands 
of the fake stock sharks who seem able to 
keep posted on how and when people get 
money. 


SHORTCOMINGS OF OTHER SCHEMES 


HE postal savings system is doing an 

excellent work but the inconvenience is 
very great—post offices are not convenient, 
and the red tape surrounding deposits is 
cumbersome. And the limitations upon de- 
posits prevent universal application. We should 
not, in effect, say, “ Be thrifty, but only just so 
thrifty. Save money, but only so much 
money.” 

The insurance companies are sometimes put 
forward as savings institutions but this is 
really only an incident to their fundamental 
policy, because the primary business of an 
insurance company is to insure. Even the 
endowment policy contains more insurance 
than saving. It is not a means within the 
reach of most people because a very large 
section of the population is bitterly opposed to 
giving any kind of a dosser and is equally 
opposed to the physical examination because 
both of these seem to the suspicious person 
to be a wholly unnecessary inquiry into private 
affairs. 

When we leave the insurance companies, 
the postal savings, the savings banks, and the 
savings funds, we are practically out of the 
region of the workman’s means of investment. 
Most other plans are in the ordinary invest- 
ment class and are utilized primarily by those 
who have already been educated in invest- 
ment. The exceptions are the savings funds 
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instituted, and to some extent enforced, by 
individual employers, but these are purely 
local and are so often so paternal that they 
can be disregarded. Anyway manufacturers 
are not bankers! 

What we are here looking for is the universal 
plan which will both encourage the habit of 
thrift and confirm that habit by permitting of 
its easy indulgence. 


EDUCATING FOR THRIFT 


HAT is it then we are after? 

First; some sort of an_ intelligent 
propaganda which will educate in the thought 
that more is to be had by thrift than without it, 
and which will utterly discredit the caddish 
notion that, while it may be morally right for a 
man of a certain means to buy a certain grade 
of article, it is quite immoral for another of 
less means to buy the same sort of stuff or an 
imitation thereof. I do not recall that thrift 
was greatly helped by the old sumptuary laws. 

Second; we must have coincident with the 
inculcation of the desire for positive, forward- 
looking, unshackled thrift, a provision of ways 
and means by which this money can be re- 
ceived almost without effort on the part of the 
person who desires to practise thrift, and then 
turned into channels whence it can flow into 
the sea of our productive resources. 

The investment funds of the country have 
in the past come largely from those who now on 
account of the income taxes have no surplus 
for investment.. The money of the country 
available to put into the extension of industry 
is with those people who do not pay surtaxes. 
If we do not get money into railroads and in- 
dustry we shall not have the means even to 
keep up the depreciation, let alone make up 
for the wear and tear of war and the increased 
needs of an increased population. 
stand still; we shall either go forward or go 
back, and without a larger investment in 
the country than ever before we shall go back. 

And that is why thrift and the devising of 
means to promote it among those people with 
but a few dollars to save have suddenly bulked 
as nearly our foremost national question. 


We cannot . 
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THE BRITISH LION SCRATCHING FOR OIL 


A Story of the Persistence and Foresightedness of Certain Englishmen Who Have 
Won for England the Control of the World’s Most Productive Fields for Future Oil 


Supply. The End of German Competition. 


Lord Cowdray’s Venture in Mexico 


By JOHN K. BARNES 


R. FRANKLIN K. LANE in his 
last report to the President of 
the United States as Secretary of 
the Interior gave this excellent 
description of the present “age 

of petroleum”: 

“It draws railroad trains and drives 
street cars. It pumps water, lifts heavy 
loads, has taken the place of millions of 
horses, and in twenty years has become a farm- 
ing, industrial, business, and social necessity. 
The naval and the merchant ships of this 
country and of England are fitted and being 
fitted to use it either under steam boilers as 
fuel or directly in the Diesel engine. The 
airplane has been made possible by it. It 
propels that modern juggernaut, the tank. 
In the air it has no rival, while on land and 
sea it threatens the supremacy of its rivals 
whenever it appears. There has been no such 
magician since the day of Aladdin as this drop 
of mineral oil. Medicines and dyes and high 
explosives are distilled from it. No one 
knows whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 
Men search for it with the passion of the early 
Argonauts and the promise now is that nations 
will yet fight to gain the fitful bed in which it 
lies.” 

It is because of its indispensable value in 
warfare and its great commercial value in 
peace time, that nations seeking political domi- 
nance over their neighbors.or commercial lead- 
ership on the seven seas now place the control 
of oil fields among the first of their considera- 
tions. A country which has oil for its merchant 
ships could ultimately drive the coal-burning 
vessels of any competitor from the carrying 
trade of the world; a nation which controls the 
largest oil supplies could in the end dictate 
terms of peace to the rest of the world. An 
Important part of Germany’s “Berlin to 
Bagdad” railway scheme was a plot to gain 
control over the oil fields of Mesopotamia, 
with undoubtedly a farther view to those of 


Persia and southern Russia as well. The 
fields of Rumania and Galicia would have 
been taken in as the German power marched 
eastward. Together, these fields comprise by 
far the largest known oil resources in the 
Eastern Hemisphere. It is equally true that 
one of the principal objects of the British 
expeditionary force in Mesopotamia was to 
keep these fields from falling prey to the Ger- 
man military machine and to make them as 
secure as possible for the British Empire. 
An unmistakable appraisal of the value of 
petroleum in warfare was given by practically 
the sole destruction of private property at- 
tempted by the Allies during the war in the 
Rumanian oil fields in the face of the German 
advance of 1915. It took the Germans a long 
time to repair this damage and to get pro- 
duction of oil; yet Ludendorff, in his book on 
the war, speaking of this Rumanian campaign, 
says, “As I now see clearly, we should not have 
been able to exist, much less carry on the war 
without Rumania’s corn and oil, even though 
we had saved the Galician oil fields from the 
Russians.” 

There is now no longer the danger of Ger- 
many gaining control of these Eastern fields as 
a principal step in its Mittel Europa ambitions; 
but there has been, and is now going on, 
an extension of British control over oil fields 
throughout the world that will go a long way 
to insure, if it will not insure completely, the 
continuance of Great Britain’s commercial 
leadership during this age of petroleum. This 
is a much pleasanter prospect to consider than 
that of Germany controlling vast oil supplies 
for her evil purposes; but it is nevertheless a 
prospect to which the people of this country 
should give attention, for the time has arrived 
when, if we are to continue to enjoy the full 
fruits of petroleum, we must make sure of 
larger supplies of oil from foreign sources. 
We are to-day consuming more oil than we are 
producing; and the present activities of our 
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lo-day the United States is producing nearly 7o per cent. of the world’s oil; the map shows that that proportion will not continue long 


There is now little chance left for American oil pioneers to gain control of additional production exce 


ing field. 
South America. 





—— 





‘lion’s throat, but that 


The British Lion 


automobile factories, as well as the more 
essential needs of our new merchant marine, 
mean that our demand for gasolene and fuel 
oil is likely to grow still more rapidly in the 
future. If we permit other nations to pre- 
occupy the principal foreign fields, where then 
is this country going to get its future oil supply? 

Right here a word should be said in explana- 
tion of Great Britain’s attitude in this matter. 
It would be hardly 
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borders. Would we not say that steps should 
be taken immediately to gain control over sup- 
plies sufficient to insure our safety and our con- 
tinued industrial and commercial prosperity? 
And England’s economic bulwark, to which 
her great prosperity in the past has been 
largely due, has been her enormous invest- 
ments abroad. It has been the returns on 
these which she was able to draw home in the 
shape of foodstuffs and 





fair to expect her to 
act otherwise than she 
has in this particular. 
Although it is true, as 
one of America’s lead- 
ing oil producers has 
said, that when Sir 
Douglas Haig’s “back 
was to the wall” in 
March, 1918, the Brit- 
ish Government might 
have been compared 
to “a lion with his 
tongue stretched out 
about eighteen inches, 
with the German 
Kaiser's foot on the 





lion shiftily scratching 
with the toe of his 
right hind leg a loca- 
tion claim to the sec- 
tion around Mesopo- 
tamia, while his front 
half lay prostrate 
across northern France 
and Belgium”’; but one 
must remember Ger- 
many’s ambitions in 
the East, which Great 
Britain was thus help- 
ing to thwart; must take into account the fact 
that the British Empire has only 2 per cent. of 
the world’s production of petroleum, and must 
realize that even in the darkest hour of the war 
British statesmen could not well neglect to 
consider the future of their “Island Empire,”’ 
which depends for its safety on its navy and 
for its prosperity on its commercial leadership. 
We of the United States, who have so enjoyed 
the extravagant use of more than 60 per cent. 
of the oil production of the world, must stop to 
consider what our attitude toward this “ pre- 
cious product” would be if we had only 2 per 
cent. of the world’s production within our own 





LORD COWDRAY 


President of S. Pearson and Son, Ltd., the British firm 
with enormous interests in the Mexican oil fields. Re- itv 
cently Lord Cowdray sold control of these interests, with a 
the consent of the British Government, to the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combine which thus becomes the chief com- 
petitor of American oil interests in that country 


raw materials from 
America, Argentine, 
and other developing 
countries, that fed her 
people and gave them 
employment in the 
years before the war. 
Nowthese investments 
have been largely con- 
sumed; where before 
the interest and divi- 
dends alone were all 
that was needed to 
meet England’s needs, 
now the war’s insati- 
able demands have 
called for the principal 
as well. She is now 
faced with the neces- 
sity of rebuilding this 
economic bulwark, 
which is of greater im- 
portance than her 
naval supremacy and 
directly related to her 
commercial _prosper- 
How better can 
she rebuild it than by 
investing in oil fields 
abroad? The world’s 
demand for oil is in its 
infancy. ‘Nine tenths of the people have so far 
had less than one third of the oil. Other coun- 
tries are just beginning to learn the uses that 
America knows for it. The world’s consump- 
tion from now on will be limited only by the 
world’s production. The return on capital 
that will go into undeveloped fields in sufficient 
quantity to bring them to the stage of success- 
ful production will be great. There is probably 
no quicker way of rebuilding England’s in- 
vestment bulwark abroad than this. And 
the British Government itself has had a taste 
of the profits from oil investments. Is it any 
wonder that a national policy looking toward 
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OIL SEEPAGE IN MEXICO 


The sight of oil which has forced itself up from thousands of feet below the earth’s surface is peculiar to Mexico. 
The rough country where such.a pool is discovered becomes tremendously valuable over night, and is destined to be 
the scene of great activity as soon as equipment can be brought to the vicinity 


the control of oil fields throughout the world 
is being encouraged? 

The British attitude in this matter has been 
frankly stated by her public officials, by her 
leading oil men, and made clear by the actions 
of the Government itself. Sir Charles Green- 
way, chairman and managing director of the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company, which supplied 
the oil requirements of the Mesopotamia 
Expeditionary Force, reflected the present 
attitude when he said at the first annual 
meeting of that company following the war: 
“How far the Mesopotamia expedition has 
tended to bring about the successful con- 
clusion of the war I will not venture to express 


an opinion, but notwithstanding the attacks: 


which were at one period of the war made 
on ‘side shows,’ | think it is generally admitted 
now that had this expedition not been under- 
taken our position in the East to-day would 
have been very different from what it is. The 
credit for this is, however, due to the great 
foresight, which may now, in the light of our 
present knowledge of German pre-war aims be 
regarded as almost providential, of Lord 
Fisher and the Rt.-Hon. E. G. Pretyman, who, 
in 1905, On representations made by the late 





Mr. D’Arcy, urged the Burma Oil Company 
and the late Lord Strathcona to provide the 
necessary funds for carrying on Mr. D’Arcy’s 
exploratory work to a successful issue, in order 
that the concession might not fall into foreign 
hands.” It is this D’Arcy concession that is 
now held by the Anglo-Persian Oil Company. 
More will be said about that later. Let us 
first see what British officials have said in re- 
gard to the Empire’s future oil supply. 

In January, 1916, in the House of Parlia- 
ment, the Rt.-Hon. Walter Runciman, presi- 
dent of the British Board of Trade stated that 
the future policy of Great Britain would be 
not only to control the coal of the world but 
the supply of oil as well. And within the past 
few weeks, Mr. Walter Hume Long, First 
Lord of the Admiralty, in an address in Lon- 
don expressed the opinion that the British 
Government would be blamed for inaction 
“at this moment of great national importance” 
if advantage was not taken of her opportunities 
to acquire available oil lands. “We are on the 
threshold of tremendous opportunities,’ he 
said, “and the nation must take care to occupy 
the house or others will take it.and with it the 
key to all future success.” The great im- 
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A RESERVOIR MENACED BY FIRE 
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This artificial lake of oil is one of the largest in Mexico, with an estimated capacity of more than two million barrels. 
One of the seepages which border the reservoir has caught fire and threatens to destroy the entire storage of oil. So 
rapidly did the oil flow in this vicinity that most of this lake evaporated before it was possible to transport it 


portance that British officials attach to the 
control of ample oil supplies and the much 
coveted international position that they be- 
lieve would result from “occupying the house” 
was summed up in this laconic sentence by Mr. 
Long: “If we secure the supplies of oil now 
available in the world,”’ he was quoted as say- 
ing, “we can do what we like.” 

Lord Fisher, England’s eccentric but able 
First Sea Lord of Admiralty, who predicted in 
a letter to King Edward VII in March, 1908, 
that England would have eventually to fight 
Germany, for the sole reason that Germany 
could not expand commercially without it, 
was for many years the ardent advocate of the 
use of oil by the British navy. In a report 
made in 1912 as chairman of a royal com- 
mission on oil and the oil engine, he pointed 
out that oil as fuel would give the dreadnoughts 
three knots more speed; would increase the 
strength of the British navy 33 per cent. 
because it could refuel at sea off the enemy’s 
harbors; would reduce the personnel in the 
engine and boiler room about 25 per cent. if the 
oil were burned under boilers to raise steam 
and more than 60 per cent. if it were used in 
internal combusion engines, and that one ton 





of oil in the internal combustion engine would 
do what it takes four tons of coal todo. With 
oil engines, the conspicuous funnels and 
smoke would be done away with, and without 


' the funnels the armament could give all-around 


fire. In his “Memories and Records,” re- 
cently published, Lord Fisher refers to this 
“exhuberant outburst” as about the best thing 
he ever did, and pays tribute to Sir Marcus 
Samuel, head of the Shell Transport & ¥rad- 
ing Company, “who staked his all on oil and 
the oil engine,” in these words: “ Where should 
we have been in this war but for this prime 
mover? I’ve no doubt he is an oil millionaire 
now, but that’s not the point. Oil is one of the 
things that won us this war.” “Oil is the very 
soul of future sea fighting,” was _ord Fisher’s 
summary of its value. 

Let us now see what the British Government 
itself has done toward securing oil supplies 
throughout the world. It was in 1901 that Mr. 
W. K. D’Arcy, an Australian, obtained from 
the Persian Government a concession carrying 
the exclusive right for sixty years to drill for, 
produce, buy, and carry away oil and petroleum 
products throughout the Persian Empire, with 
the exception of five provinces bordering on the 
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OIL IN RUMANIA 


An oil field as it looked be- 
fore being totally destroyed 
by the British before the 
Germans overran this coun- 
try during the war. Only 
the iron derricks were left 
standing then 





Caspian Sea—a concession covering some 
500,000 square miles of territory. The Persian 
Government received £4,000 in full paid stock, 
£4,000 in cash, and according to the terms of 
the concession it was to get 16 per cent. of the 
annual net profits of the business. Arrange- 
ments were later made with the chiefs of the 
Bakhtiyari territories by which they were to 
get £3,000 per annum and 3 per cent. of the 
capital stock of any subsidiary companies 
formed to drill in their respective territories. 
Under this concession Mr. D’Arcy did some 
drilling on the Turco-Persian frontier, but later 
development work was concentrated near 
Shuster, about 140 miles north of Moham- 
merah, located near the head of the Persian 
Gulf. He spent nearly a million dollars drilling 


near the frontier without great success and was 
seriously considering abandoning the whole 
project when he heard of oil seepages and 



































springs in the neighborhood of Shuster. The 
first well there, in what is known as the Maidan- 
i-Naptun field; was a gusher that carried away 
the derrick. But the largest gusher in the 
world would be of no value if there were no 
pipe line to take the oil from it, nor refinery to 
prepare it for the market. And in those days 
there was not the demand for oil securities 
that there is to-day. Mr. D’Arcy had diffi- 
culty to secure funds to carry on his operations. 
Continental financiers, however, were eager to 
buy the concession from him. But tempting as 
their offers were, Mr. D’Arcy, supported by 
Lord Fisher and a few other patriotic English- 
men, determined that it should remain under 
British control. It was these men who brought 
about the codperation of the Burma Oil Com- 
pany, a British concern operating in India, 
and the late Lord Strathcona, who had been 
identified with railroad building in Canada, 


PRIMITIVE BORING 
METHODS 
Some of the early digging 
for oil in Rumania was done 
by hand. The windlass 
operates a bucket to raise 
the dirt and the bellows 
blows fresh air into the well 
for the benefit of the digger 
far below 

































and in 1909 the present Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company was formed. Then followed four 
years of development work under Sir Charles 
Greenway, the present head of the company. 
A pipe line 145 miles long was built to the 
Persian -Gulf and a refinery erected on the 
island of Abadan. But funds again ran low. 
This time Mr, Greenway, with the help of Sir 
Francis Hopwood, now Lord Southborough, 
induced Mr. Winston Churchill, then First 
Lord of the Admiralty, to look into the proposi- 
tion. The result was that in the spring of 
1914, just before the outbreak of the World 
War, the British Government purchased the 
controlling interest in the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Company for £2,200,000. This is probably 
the only case where a government is directly 
financially interested in the production of oil in 
a foreign country. Since then the capitaliza- 
tion of the Anglo-Persian Company has been 
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“TRAPSHOOTERS 
FEED PIPE 


The first day of the opera- 
tiort of this well in Mexico 
twenty-two thousand _ bar- 
rels flowed into the reservoir 
from a depth of 2,380 feet 
below the earth’s surface 


© Boston Photog. 





raised by successive stages—in order to bring 
in more capital—until now it is £20,000,000. 
The British Government owns two thirds of the 
voting stock. Its investment has already 
proven remunerative in dividend returns, 
but what it meant in having supplies of oil 
ready at hand for the Mesopotamian force, and 
will mean in supplying the future needs of the 
British navy and British merchant ships is 
impossible to measure. Persia seems destined 
to become one of the important oil producing 
countries of the world. There are oil indica- 
tions over a vast territory and the oil is of a 
high grade and contains a large percentage of 
gasolene. In the Maidan-i-Naptun field there 


are wells that have flown steadily for more than 
ten years; one well had produced approximately 
13 million barrels of oil and was still flowing as 
freely as ever at the time that information was 
given out. 


The action of the British Govern- 














A RUSH OF OIL 


The enormous pressure be- 
hind this well is shown dis- 
charging oil into a sump 
at the rate of eighty-one 
thousand barrels a day. 
!'wo 8-inch pipes lead from 
the valve 
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ment in acquiring control of this Persian field 
has been ranked by the late Sir Breverton Red- 
wood, an eminent British oil geologist, and by 
others, on a par with Disraeli’s historic pur- 
chase of the Suez Canal shares. 

In 1917 the British Public Trustee, who 
corresponds to our Alien Property Custodian, 
sold to this Anglo-Persian Oil Company the 
controlling interest in the British Petroleum 
Company, the Homelight 
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and as a part of, the Mesopotamia Expedition- 
ary Force went British oil geologists, who were 
given rank in the army and permitted to hire 
all the assistance they needed to make a com- 
plete geological survey of the country. In the 
terms of oil men, this ancient biblical land has 
now been completely “geologized.”’ The as- 
phalt springs of Hit, from which Noah probably 
obtained the “ pitch” with which he made the 

Ark impervious to the 





Oil Company, and the 
Petroleum Steamship 
Company, which had 
previously been held by 
the Deutsche Bank in 
Germany. By this deal 
the British Government 
came into control of the 
second largest oil dis- 
tributing organization in 
the United Kingdom; 
the largest is the Anglo- 
American Oil, a subsidi- 
ary of the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. 
This deal greatly aug- 
mented the Anglo- 
Persian’s fleet of tank 
steamers. On December 
8, 1919, it totaled 230,000 
tons, and the announce- 
ment was then made that 
270,000 tons additional 
had been contracted for. 
This will bring the total 
value of the company’s 





“flood of waters,” have 
now been thoroughly ex- 
amined with a view to 
their commercial possi- 
bilities. The petroleum 
deposits of the land of 
Shinar, between the 
Tigrisand the Euphrates, 
which furnished the 
“slime” that the de- 
scendants of Noah “had 
for mortar” in building 
the Tower of Babel, have 
been measured as well as 
can be until the bit of the 
oil driller is sent down 
to prove whether the 
geologist is right or not. 
And the sources of bitu- _ 
men which archeologists 
have found was used as 
cement in constructing 
the ancient palaces of 
Babylon and Nineveh 
have undoubtedly been 
located. All this informa- 








fleet up to. £15,000,000. 
A large refinery is now 
being built at Swansea, 
on the south coast of 
Wales, where the crude 
oil from Persia will be 
pumped direct from these 
tankers and refined. Some idea of the size of 
this plant can be secured from the statement 
that there will be a fifteen mile wall enclosing it. 
Its cost is reported as £7,000,000. Sir Charles 
Greenway has said that by the end of 1922 the 
Anglo-Persian Oil Company will be in a position 
to supply 80 per cent. of Great Britain’s present 
requirements for gasolene. 

More recent than this investment in a com- 
pany having practically the entire Persian 
field to itself has been the British move to gain 
control of the Mesopotamian field. Along with, 


trol. 








A PILLAR OF 


An oil well that catches fire will sometimes burn 
for months before it can be brought under con- 
Fire is one of the great uncertainties 
since it constantly threatens to send millions of 
dollars of investments up in smoke 


tion is in the possession 
of the British. Under the 
Peace Treaty, Meso- 
potamia is within the 
sphere of British influ- 
ence. At present no ge- 
ological work can be done 
there. And when the country is thrown open 
for development by foreign capital, the favored 
British companies will have had time to study 
this geological information and can step in at 
once and take control of all the promising terri- 
tory. Other companies, without similar geologi- 
cal information, can do nothing. This is what 
the American oil producer had reference to 
when he said that the British lion was scratch- 
ing a location claim in Mesopotamia while Sir 
Douglas Haig’s “back was to the wall in 
France.” 


SMOKE 

















In India only British companies are now 
permitted to operate. By a blanket concession 
the Burma Oil Company has been especially 
protected from all foreign competition since 
1889. As this company is a third owner of the 
voting stock of- the Anglo-Persian Company, 
it is therefore a partner with the British 
Government in that successful oil venture. 
And it is not surprising to find these two com- 
panies associated in the 
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seepages up the Gulf Coast of Mexico and re- 
sulted in the entrance of S. Pearson & Son 
into the oil business on a large scale. The 
Potrero field, where the largest producer in 
the world—del Llano No. 4—was brought in 
late in 1910, was discovered by them. This 
gusher flowed wild for seventy days before it 
could be brought under control. It filled an 
earthen reservoir, or “sump,” which held about 

twomillion barrels. After 





control of large conces- 
sions in Egypt, where the 
Shell Transport & Trad- 
ing Company—the Brit- 
ish end of the Royal 
. Dutch-Shell combination 
—is also interested. The 
Egyptian field is closed 
to Americans, as is that 
of Trinidad and some 
other parts of the British 
Empire. There has in 
fact been a tendency in 
recent years for many 
countries to shut their 
doors against foreigners 
when it comes to the de- 
velopment of their oil re- 
sources. This country on 
the other hand has a 
wide open policy in this 
particular and British in- 
terests have acquired 
large producing proper- 
ties in California and in 
the mid-Continent field. 
Most of these are con- 
trolled through the Royal 
Dutch-Shell combina- 
tion, the full story of the 
rise of which to a world- 
encircling organization 
will be told later. One of its latest and most 
important moves was the purchase of a con- 
trolling interest in the Mexican Eagle Oil 
Company from Lord Cowdray. 

No story of the British search for oil would be 
complete without a reference to this greatest 
of English oil pioneers in the Western Hemi- 
sphere—Lord Cowdray, formerly Sir Weetman 
Pearson. Messrs. S. Pearson & Son, the 
firm of which he is the head, were rebuilding the 
Tehuantepec Railroad for the Mexican Govern- 
ment and were in need of fuel to run it. This 
led Lord Cowdray to investigate the oil 











WHERE COMPETITION 
The sight of oil derricks almost on top of one 
another is characteristic of American oil fields 
where competition is bitter. 

shown in the foreground 





it was brought under con- 
trol and the flow directed 
into pipe lines, the seep- 
ages around the well 
caught fire and burned 
for months before they 
could be extinguished. 
The well, however, which 
had been cemented over 
to protect it from the 
bandits, produced stead- 
ily through all this and 
continued to produce for 
eight years, reaching the 
enormous record of ap- 
proximately 110 million 
barrels of oil before it 
suddenly went to salt 
water in December, 
1918. 

To Lord Cowdray is 
due the full credit for 
“pulling” the first sea 
line for loading tankers 
off the coast of Mexico. 
Tampico, the nearest 
harbor, was a hundred 
miles from the Potrero 
field of the Mexican 
Eagle Company. It was 
only about twenty-five 
miles to the Gulf at 
Tuxpan, but steamers could not come within 
a mile of shore there because of the shallow 
beach. Lord Cowdray decided he would 
carry his pipe line out to the steamers. Every- 
one told him it could not be done, just as they 
had told him some years before that he could 
never build the Blackwell Tunnel under the 
Thames in London. He built a narrow 
gauge track running a mile straight back from 
shore, joined his pipe line securely, placed a 
flexible connection at the sea end, mounted it on 
wooden trucks on this track, attached a tug, and 
in about twenty minutes pulled it out into 
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A PRODUCING WELL IN MEXICO 


One characteristic of Mexican wells is that the oil of that country flows without pumping. When a 
drilling is completed the familiar derrick is removed, and a valve is installed and enclosed as shown in 
the picture. The well is producing without labor and machinery 


place. Since then all the large producing 
companies in Mexico have “ pulled” sea lines of 
their own. Tankers now anchor a mile off 
the coast from Tuxpan to Tampico, pick up 
the ends of these lines, signal the pumping 
stations on shore, and in less than thirty hours 
their holds are full of oil and they start for the 
markets of the world. 

Lord Cowdray is now directing the British 
Government’s operations in drilling for oil in 
England. An appropriation of £1,000,000 
was made by the Government for this purpose. 
Lord Cowdray’s faith, based upon the reports 
of his geologists, that oil would be found in 
England, has been justified by the bringing in 
of a small well in Derbyshire. . He personifies 
the British attitude in regard to control of ail 
supplies. When he sold control of the Mexican 
Eagle Oil Company to the Royal Dutch-Shell 
—with the consent of the British Government, 
which it was necessary to have at the time— 
it was generally assumed that the control of the 
Royal Dutch end of this great combination 
must have passed from Holland to England 
during the war. In the best informed quar- 
ters, however, that is not believed to be the 
case. But, according to reports, the British 
Government is now negotiating for some form 





of control over the Shell Transport & Trading 
Company which will insure the permanent con- 
trol of that end of the combination in England. 

A glance at the map of the world’s present 
and prospective oil fields prepared by the 
United States Geological Survey, which appears 
on page 144 shows that British interests are 
identified with the development of the oil 
resources of practically every country known 
to have promising fields. Furthermore, it is 
largely only in the Western Hemisphere that 
American oil pioneers have much if any chance 
of getting in. But Mexico is believed to have 
vast stores of untapped petroleum, although 
the Mexican Government’s recent attitude 
toward foreign companies has complicated the 
difficulties of producing it. And on _ the 
Caribbean Coast of South America there is 
now believed to be oil fields of great size. 
Because of their proximity to the Panama 
Canal, these are of special importance to us. 
It is to these Mexican and South American 
fields that our oil pioneers are now directing 
their attention. Recently | tried to get in touch 
with three leading American oil geologists; one 
was in Mexico, and the other two were in 
South America. Next month I will tell the 
story of American oil pioneers in foreign fields. 
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THE AMERICAN MINE BARRAGE IN THE 
NORTH SEA 


ry AS there no more satisfac- 
4% / -tory way of destroying sub- 
4 f marines than by _ pursuing 
af them with destroyers, sloops, 
chasers, and other craft in the 
open seas? It is hardly surprising that our 
methods impressed certain of our critics as 
tedious and ill conceived, and that a mere 
glance at a small map of the North Sea sug- 
gested a far more reasonable solution of the 
problem. The bases from which the German 
submarines found their way to the great centres 
of shipping were Ostend and Zeebrugge on the 
Belgian coast, Wilhelmshaven and Cuxhaven 
on the German coast, and the harbor of Kiel in 
the Baltic Sea. From all these points the 
voyage to the waters that lay west and south of 
Ireland was a long and difficult one; in order to 
reach these hunting grounds, the German craft 
had either to pass through the Strait of Dover 
to the south, or through the wide passage way 
of the North Sea that stretched between the 
Shetland Islands and Norway, and thence sail 
around the northern coast of Ireland. We 
necessarily had little success in attempting to 
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interfere with the U-boats while they were 
making these lengthy open sea voyages, but 
concentrated our efforts on trying to oppose 
them after they had reached the critical areas. 

But a casual glance at the map convinced 
many people that our procedure was a mis- 
take. And most newspaper readers in these 
days were giving much attention to this map. 
Many periodicals, published in Great Britain 
and the United States, were fond of exhibiting 
to their readers diagrams of the North Sea; 
these diagrams contained one heavy black bar 
drawn across the Strait of Dover and another 
drawn across the northern passage from Scot- 
land to Norway. The accompanying printed 
matter informed the public that these pictures 
illustrated the one effective “answer” to the 
submarine. The black bars of printer’s ink 
represented barrages of mines and nets, which, 
if they were once laid between the indicated 
spots, would blow to pieces any submarine 
which attempted to force a way across. Nota 
single German U-hoat could therefore succeed 
in getting out of the North Sea. All the trans- 
Atlantic ships which contained the food sup- 



















plies and war materials so essential to Allied 
success, would thus be able to land on the west 
coast of England and France; the submarine 
menace would automatically disappear and the 


war on the sea would be won. Unfortunately 
it was not orily the pictorial artists employed on 
newspapers and magazines who insisted that 
this was the royal road to success. Plenty of 
naval men, in the United States and in Europe, 
were constantly making the contention, and 
statesmen in our own country and in Allied 
countries were similarly fascinated by this 
programme. When | arrived in London, in 
April, 1917, the great plan of confining the sub- 
marines to their bases was everywhere a lively 
topic of discussion. There was not a London 
club in which the Admiralty was not denounced 
for its stupidity in not adopting such a perfectly 
obvious plan. The way to destroy a swarm of 


hornets—such was the favorite simile—was to 





TRUCKING MINE CASES 
AT INVERNESS 


Each one of these globes 
contains 300 pounds of tri- 
nitrotoluol. Of the 70,117 
laid in the northern exit to 
the North Sea, the Amer- 
ican ships put down 56,571. 
They gave the death blow 
to the German submarine 
campaign 
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MINES READY FOR THE 
NORTH SEA BARRAGE 
This minefield, extending 
from the Shetland Islands 
to Norway, was the greatest 
undertaking of its kind in 
the history of warfare. It 
was made possible by the 
manufacture of a new type 
of mine—the work of Amer- 
ican inventors 


annihilate them in their nests, and not to hunt 
and attack them, one by one, after they had 
escaped into the open. What the situation 
needed was not a long and wearisome campaign, 
involving unlimited new construction, to offset 


_ the increasing losses of life and shipping, and 


altogether too probable defeat in the end, but a 
swift and terrible blow, which would end the 
submarine menace over night. 

The naval officers who expressed fears that, 
under the shipping conditions prevailing in 
1917, such a brilliant performance could not 
possibly be carried out in time to avoid defeat, 
merely gained a reputation for timidity and 
lack of resourcefulness. When the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, Winston Churchill, in 1915, 
declared that the British fleet would “dig the 
Germans out of their holes like rats,” his re- 
marks did not greatly impress naval strategists, 
but they certainly sounded a note which was 
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“FIRST MINE OVER!” 


All the preparations for lay- 
ing this barrage were made 
in the United States, where 
more than 500 factories re- 
ceived contracts for turning 
out the various parts of 
mines. The barrage cost the 
United States $40,000,000, 
but it was money well 
spent 


i 


popular in England. One fact, not generally 
known at that time, demonstrated the futility 
of the whole idea. Most newspaper critics as- 
sumed that the barrage from Dover to Calais 
was keeping the submarines out of the Channel. 
That the destroyers, aircraft, and other patrols 
were safely escorting troop ships and other 
vessels across the Channel was a fact of which 
the British public was justly proud. Yet it did 
not necessarily follow that the submarines 
could not use the Channel as a passage way 
from their German bases to their operating 
areas in the focus of Allied shipping routes. 
The mines and nets in the Channel, of which so 
much was printed in the first three years of the 
war, did not offer an effective barrier to the 
submarines. This was due to various reasons 
too complicated for description in an article of 
this brief nature. The unusually strong tides 


, and rough weather experienced in the vicinity _ 





of the Strait of Dover are well known. As one 
British officer expressed it at the time, “our 
experience in attempting to close the Strait has 
involved both blood and tears’’—blood because 
of the men who were lost in laying the mines 
and nets, and tears because the arduous work of 
weeks would be swept away in a storm of a 
single night. In addition, at this stage of 
the war, the British were still experimenting 
with mines; they had discovered gradually that 
the design which they had used up to that time 
—the same design which was used in the Amer- 
ican Navy—had been defective. But the pro- 
cess of developing new mines in war time had 
proved slow and difficult; and the demands of 
the army on the munition factories had pre- 
vented the Admiralty from obtaining a suffi- 
cient number. The work of the Dover patrols 


was a glorious one, as will appear when all of the 
But in 1917 


facts come to public knowledge. 






ON THE LAUNCHING 
DECK 


The mines moved on little 
railroad tracks toward the 
stern, whence they dropped, 
at about ten second inter- 
vals into the water. Each 
mine-laying ship carried 
about 500 on an average 
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this patrol was not preventing the U-boats from 
slipping through the Channel. The Strait of 
Dover, at the point where this so-called barrage 
was supposed to have existed, is about twenty 
miles wide. The passage way between Scot- 
land and Norway is 250 miles wide. The 
water in the Channel has an average depth of a 
few fathoms; in the northern expanse of the 
North Sea it reaches an average depth of 600 
feet. Mining in such deep waters had never 
been undertaken or even considered before by 
any nation. The English Channel is celebrated 
for its strong tides and stormy weather, but it 
is not the scene of the tempestuous gales which 
rage so frequently in the winter months in these 
northern waters. If the British navy had not 
succeeded in constructing an effective mine 
barrier across the English Channel, what was 
the likelihood that success would crown an ef- 
fort to build a much greater obstruction in the 
far more difficult waters to the north? 

The one point which few understood at that 
time was that the mere building of the barrage 
would not in itself prevent the escape of sub- 


THE MINE-LAYING FLOTILLA AT WORK 


These vessels for the most part had seen many years’ service on the American coast. 
Hill and the Massachusetts, for many years passenger boats plying between New York and Boston. 





Two of them were the Buzker 
After the interiors 


had been ripped out and entirely reconstructed they were transformed into mine-layers of an advanced type 


marines from the North Sea. Besides build- 
ing such a barrage, it would be necessary to 
protect it with surface vessels. Otherwise 
German mine-sweepers could visit the scene, 
and sweep up enough of the obstruction to 
make a hole through which their submarines 
could pass. It is evident that, in a barrage 
extending 250 miles, it would not be difficult to 
find some place in which to conduct such sweep- 
ing operations, it is also clear that it would take 
a considerable number of patroling vessels to 
watch such an extensive barrier and to interfere 
with such operations. Moreover, we could not 
send our mine-layers into the North Sea with- 
out destroyer escort; that is, it would be 
necessary to detach a considerable part of our 
forces to protect these ships while they were 
laying their mines. Those responsible for anti- 
submarine operations believed that, in the 
spring and summer of 1917, it would have been 
unwise to detach these anti-submarine vessels 
from the areas in which they were performing 
such indispensable service. The overwhelm- 
ing fact was that we needed all the surface craft 
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REAR-ADMIRAL STRAUSS (Fourth Officer from the Right) 


In charge of the mine-laying forces, with his staff at headquarters in Inverness 


we could assemble for the convoy system. The 
destroyers which we had available for this pur- 
pose were entirely inadequate; to have diverted 
any of them for other duties would at that time 
have meant destruction to the Allied cause. The 
object of placing the barrage so far north was to 
increase the enemy’s difficulty in attempting to 
sweep a passage through it and facilitate its 
defense by our forces. The impossibility of 
defending a mine barrier placed too far south 
was shown by experience in that area of the 
North Sea which was known as the “wet tri- 
angle.” By April, 1917, the British. had laid 
more than 30,0co mines in the Bight of Heligo- 
land, and were then increasing these obstruc- 
tions at the rate of 3,000 mines amonth. Yet 
this vast explosive field did not prevent the 
Germans from sending their submarines to sea. 
The enemy sweepers were dragging out channels 
through the minefields almost as rapidly as the 
British were putting them down; we could not 
Prevent this, because protecting vessels could 
not remain so near the German bases without 
losses from submarine attacks. Moreover, the 
Germans also laid mines in the same area in 


order to trap the British mine-layers; and these 
operations resulted in very considerable losses 
on each side. These impediments made the 
egress of a submarine a difficult and nerve- 
racking process; it sometimes required two or 
three days and the assistance of a dozen or so 
surface vessels to get a few submarines through 
the Heligoland Bight into open waters, several 
were unquestionably destroyed in the oper- 
ation, yet the activity of submarines in the 
Atlantic showed that these minefields had by 
no means succeeded in proving more than a 
harassing measure. It was estimated that the 
North Sea Barrage would require about 
4c0,0cc mines, far more than existed in the 
world at that time, and far more than all our 
manufacturing resources could then produce 
within a reasonable period. I have already 
made the point, and | cannot make it too fre- 
quently, that time is often the essential element 
in war—and in this case it was of vital im- 
portance. Whether a programme is a wise one 
or not depends not only upon the feasibility of 
the plan itself, but upon the time and the cir- 
cumstances in which it is proposed. In the 
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check them in time. The 
convoy system was the 
one naval plan—the point 
cannot be made too em- 
phatically—which in 
April and May of 1917 
held forth the certainty 
of immediately accom- 
plishing this result. 
Other methods of oppos- 
ing the submarines were 
developed which magnifi- 
cently supplemented the 
convoy; but the convoy, 
at least in the spring and 
summer of 1917, was the 
one sure method of sal- 
vation for the Allied 
cause. To have started 
the North Sea Barrage in 
the spring and summer 
of 1917, would have 
meant largely abandon- 
ing the convoy system ; 
this would have been 
sheer madness. 

Thus in 1917 the North 
Sea Barrage was not a 
ready answer to the pop- 
ular proposal “ to seal the 
rats up in their hole.” 
We did not have a mine 
which could be laid in 
such deep waters in suffi- 
cient numbers to have 
formed any barrier at all; 


and even if we had possessed one, the con- 
struction of the barrage would have de- 
manded such an enormous number that they 
could not have been manufactured in time to 
finish the barrage until late in the year 1918. 
Presently, the situation began to change. 
principal fact which made possible this great 
enterprise was the invention of an entirely new 
The old mine consisted of a huge 
steel globe, filled with high explosive, which 


type of mine. 


spring of 1917 the situation which we were 
facing was that the German submarines were 
destroying Allied shipping at the rate of nearly 
800,000 tons a month. The one thing which 
was certain was that, if this destruction should 
continue for four or five months, the Allies 
would be obliged to surrender unconditionally. 
The pressing problem was to find methods that 
would check these depredations and that would 
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could be fired only by contact. 
necessary for the surface of a ship, such as a 
submarine, to strike against the surface of the 
mine, to start the mechanism which ignited 
the explosive charge. 
immediate contact was essential, enormously 
increased the difficulty of successfully mining 
waters that range in depth from 400 to goo feet, 
If the mines were laid anywhere near the sur- 











MINE GOING OVERBOARD 


The ten vessels made thirteen so-called excursions 
into the North Sea, laying about 5,000 mines each 
trip. The mines were all made in the United States, 
shipped to Norfolk, Va., thence sent to Fort William 
and Loch Alsh, Scotland, and from these latter points 
sent to the bases at Inverness and Invergordon by 
the Highland Railway and the Caledonian Canal 


The 





then inchargeof the mining section of the Bureat 
of Ordnance. Asasubmarine gun this invention 
did not seem tooffermany chances of success, but 
Commander Fullinwinder realized that it com- 
prised a firing device of excellent promise. .. The 
Bureau of Ordnance, assisted by Mr. Browne, 
spent the summer and fall experimenting with 
this contrivance and perfecting it; the English 
mining officers who had been sent to America 
to codperate with our Navy expressed greal F 









That is, it was 








The mere fact that this 








face, the submarine, 
merely by diving beneath 
them, could avoid all 
danger; if they were laid 
any considerable depth, 
it could sail with com- 
plete safety above them, 
Thus, if such a mine were 
to be used at all, we 
should have had to plant 
several layers, one under 
the other, down to a 
depth of about 250 feet, 
so that the submarine, 
at whatever depth it 
might be sailing, would 
be likely to strike one 
of these obstructions. 
This demanded such an 
enormous number of 
mines as to render the 
whole project impossible. 
We Americans may take 
pride in the fact that it 
was an American, who 
invented an entirely new 
type of mine and there- 
fore solved this difficulty. 
In the summer of 1917, 
Mr. Ralph C. Browne, 
an electrical engineer of 
Salem, Mass., offered a 
submarine gun for the 
consideration of Com- 
mander S. P. Fullinwin- 
der, U. S. N., who was 
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A RAINY DAY AT THE SCOTTISH BASE 


There was a time when mine-laying was not regarded as a very creditable occupation for a sailor; some one compared 
But the war showed that high explosives under the water were a particularly 


this business with ‘“‘rat-catching.”’ 
useful anti-submarine device, and these jackies grew very fond of their work and very proud of it—as they had good 


reason to be 





£ 
ONE OF THE BASES IN SCOTLAND 


| The old Highland towns of Inverness and Invergordon became the headquarters of several thousand Yankee barrage 
The Highlanders gave our men the 


makers. These are among the most beautiful and romantic places in Scotland. 
most cordial reception and the small boys even learned to play baseball 
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enthusiasm over it; and sometime about the 
beginning of August the Bureau of Ordnance 
came to the conclusion that it was a demon- 
strated success. The details of Mr. Browne’s 
invention are too intricate for description in 
this place, but its main point is comprehensible 
enough. Its great advantage was that it was 
not necessary for the submarine to strike the 
mine in order to produce the desired explosion. 
The mine could be located at any depth and 
from it a long “antenna,” a thin copper cable, 
reached up.to within a few feet of the surface, 
where it was supported in that position by a 
small metal buoy. Any metallic substance, 
such as the hull of a submarine, simply by 
striking this antenna at any point, would pro- 


duce an electric current, which, instantaneously” 


transmitted to the mine, would cause this mine 
toexplode. The great advantage of this device 
is at once apparent. Only about one fourth 
the number required under the old conditions 
would now be necessary. The Mining Section 
estimated that 100,000 mines would form a 
barrier that would be extremely dangerous to 
submarines passing over it or through it, 
whereas, under the old conditions, about 
400,000 would have been required. This im- 
plies more than a mere saving in manufacturing 
resources; it meant that we should need a 
proportionately smaller number of mine laying 
ships, crews, officers, bases, and supplies—all 
those things which are seldom considered by 
the amateur in warfare, but which are as 
essential to its prosecution as the more spec- 
tacular details. 

] wish to emphasize the fact that, in laying 
such a barrage, our object was not to make an 
absolute barrier to the passage of submarines. 
To have done this we should have needed such 
an enormous number of mines that the oper- 
ation would have been impossible. Nor would 
such a dense barrier have been necessary to 
success; a field that could be depended upon to 
destroy one fourth or one fifth of the sub- 
marines that attempted the passage, would 
have represented complete success. 

Another circumstance which made the bar- 
rage a feasible enterprise was that, by the first 
of the year 1918, it was realized that the sub- 
marine had ceased to be a decisive factor in the 
war. It still remained a serious embarrass- 
ment, and every measure which could possibly 
thwart it should be adopted. But the writings 
of German officers, which have been published 
since the war, make it apparent that they them- 
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selves realized early in 1918 that they would 
have to place their hopes of victory on some- 


thing else besides the submarine. The con- 
voy system and the other methods of fighting 
under-water craft which | have already de- 
scribed had caused a great decrease in sinkings, 
In April of 1917 the losses were nearly 900,000 
tons; in November of the same year the losses 
were less than 300,000 tons. Meanwhile the 
construction of merchant shipping, largely a 
result of the tremendous expansion of American 
ship-building facilities, was increasing at a tre- 
mendous rate. A diagram of these, the two 
essential factors in the submarine campaign, 
disclosed such a rapidly rising curve of new 
shipping, and such a rapidly falling curve of 
sinkings, that the time could be easily foreseen 
when the net amount of Allied shipping, after 
the submarines had done their worst, would 
show a promising increase. But, as stated 
above; the submarines were still a distinct 
menace; they were still causing serious losses; 
and it was, therefore, very important that we 
should leave no stone unturned toward demon- 
strating beyond a shadow of doubt that war- 
fare as conducted by these craft could be 
entirely put down. The more successfully we 
demonstrated this fact and the more energetic- 
ally we prosecuted every form of opposition, 
the earlier would the enemy’s morale break 
down and victory be assured. In war, where 
human lives as well as national interests are 
at stake, no thought whatever can be given to 
expense. It:is impossible to place a value on 
human life. Therefore, on November 2, 1917, 
the so-called “Northern Barrage”’ project was 
officially adopted by both the American and the 
British governments. When I say that the 
proposed minefield was as long as the distance 
from Washington to New York, some idea of 
its magnitude may be obtained. Nothing like 
it had ever been attempted before. The com- 
bined operation involved a mass of detail which 
the lay mind can hardly comprehend. The cost 
—$40,000,000—is perhaps not an astonishing 
figure in the statistics of this war, but it gives 
some conception of the size of the undertaking 


II 


URING the two years preceding the wal, 
Captain Reginald R. Belknap con 
manded the mine-laying squadron of the At 
lantic Fleet; although his force was small, cot 
sisting principally of two antiquated warships 
the Baltimore and the San Francisco, Captall 
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HOW A MINE IS ANCHORED AT A GIVEN DEPTH 


When the mine strikes water the ball, or mine proper, floats. 


The box, or anchor, slowly sinks, unwinding a cable to 


which the mine is attached. From the anchor a plummet drops and holds taut a line the length of which equals the 
distance below the surface that the mine will be laid. When the plummet touches bottom, its line is relaxed thus 


clamping the cable which had been unwinding within the anchor. 


Then the settling anchor draws the mine under 


the water to the desired depth. Mines are thus laid at a uniform depth regardless of how uneven is the bottom of 
the sea 


Belknap had performed his duties conscien- 
tiously and ably, and his little squadron there- 
fore gave us an excellent foundation on which 
to build. Before the World War, the busi- 
ness of mine-laying had been unpopular in the 
American Navy as well as in the British; such 
an occupation, as Sir Eric Geddes once said, 
had been regarded as something like that of 
“rat catching”; as hostilities went on, how- 
ever, and the mine developed great value as an 
anti-submarine weapon, this branch of the 
service began to receive more respectful atten- 
tion. Captain Belknap’s work, however, 
merely provided the nucleus out of which the 
great American mine force was developed. 
The “active front” of our mine-laying squadron 


before it had had the opportunity of thoroughly 


was found in the North Sea; but the initial 
headquarters lay in a dozen shipyards and 
several hundred manufacturing plants in the 
United States. 

We began this work with practically noth- 
ing; we had to obtain ships and transform them 
into mine-layers, to enlist and to train their 
crews; to manufacture at least 100,000 mines; 
to create bases both in the United States and 
Scotland; to transport all of our supplies more 
than 3,000 miles of wintry sea, part of the 
course lying in the submarine zone; and we had 
to do all this before the real business of planting 
could begin. The mere fact that the Navy 
made contracts for 100,000 of these new mines 
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testing the design under service conditions 
shows the great faith of the Navy Department 
in this new invention. More than 500 con- 
tractors and sub-contractors, located in places 
as far west as the Mississippi River, undertook 
the work of filling this great order. Wire rope 
mills, steel factories, foundries, machine shops, 
electrical works, and even candy makers, 
engaged in this great operation; all had their 
troubles with Labor unions, with the railroads, 
and with the weather—that was the terrible 
winter of 1917-18; but, in a few months, train 
loads of mine cases—great globes of steel—and 
other essential parts began to arrive at Norfolk, 
Virginia. This port was the place where the 
mine parts were loaded on ships and sent 
abroad. The plant which was_ ultimately 
constructed at this point was able to handle 
1,000 mines a day; the industry was not a 
popular one in the neighborhood, particularly 
after the Halifax explosion had proved the 
destructive powers of the materials in which it 
dealt. Yet in a few months this establishment 
had handled 25,000,000 pounds of TNT. The 
explosive was melted in steel kettles until it 
reached about the density of hasty pudding; 
with the aid of automatic devices it was then 
poured into the mine cases, 300 pounds to a 
case, and thence moved on a mechanical con- 
veyor to the end of the pier. Twenty-four 
cargo vessels, for the most part taken from the 
Great Lakes, carried these cargoes to the 
western coast of Scotland. Beginning in 
February, 1918, two or three of these ships 
sailed every eight days from Norfolk, armed 
against submarines and manned by naval 
crews. The fact that these vessels were slow 
made them an easy prey for the under-water 
enemy; one, indeed, was sunk, with the loss of 
forty-one men; regrettable as was this mishap, 
it represented the only serious loss of the whole 
expedition. 

The other vital points were Newport, Rhode 
Island, where the six mine-layers were assem- 
bled; and Fort William and Kyle of Loch Alsh 
on the western coast of Scotland, which were 
the disembarking points for the ships trans- 
porting the explosives. Captain Belknap’s 
men were very proud of their mine-layers and 
in many details they represented an improve- 
ment over anything which had been hitherto 
employed in such a service. At this point I 
wish to express my very great appreciation of 
the loyal and devoted services rendered by 
Captain Belknap. An organizer of rare ability, 


this officer deserves well of the nation for the 
conspicuous part which he played in the de- 
velopment of the North Sea Mine Barrage 
from start to finish. Originally, these mine- 
layers had been coast-wise vessels; two of them 
were the Bunker Hill and the Massachusetts, 
which for years had been “outside line”’ boats, 
running from New York to Boston; all had 
dropped the names which had served them in 
civil life and were rechristened for the most part 
with names which eloquently testified to their 
American origin—Canonicus, Shawmut, Quinne- 
baug, Housatonic, Saranac, Roanoke, Aroostook 
and Canandaigua. This change in name was 
entirely suitable, for, by the time our forces 
had completed their alterations, the ships bore 
few resemblances to their former state. The 
cabins and saloons had been gutted, leaving 
the hulls little more than empty shells; three 
decks for carrying mines had been installed; on 
all these decks little railroad tracks had been 
built on which the mines could be rolled along 
the lower decks to the elevators and along the 
upper mine deck to the stern and dropped into 
the sea. Particularly novel details, something 
entirely new in mine-layers, were the elevators, 
the purpose of which was to bring the mines 
rapidly from the lower decks to the launching 
track. So rapidly did the work progress, and 
so well were the crews trained, that, one night 
in May, 1918, the first of these ten ships 
weighed anchor and started for their destina- 
tion in Scotland. Already our Navy had se- 
lected as bases the ports of Inverness and Inver- 
gordon, on Moray Firth, Scotland, harbors 
which were reasonably near the waters in which 
the mines were to be laid. From Invergordon, 
the Highland Railway crosses Scotland to 
Loch Alsh, and from Inverness, the Caledonian 
Canal runs to Fort William. These two trans- 
portation lines—the Highland Railway and the 
Caledonian Canal—served as connecting links 
in our communications. If we wish a com- 
plete picture of our operation, we must call to 
mind first the hundreds of factories in all parts 
of the country working day and night making 
the numerous parts of these instruments of 
destruction and their attendant mechanisms; 
then hundreds of freight cars carrying them 
to the assembling plant at Norfolk, Virginia; 
then another small army of workmen at this 
point mixing their pasty explosives, heating the 
concoction to a boiling point and pouring it 
into the spherical steel cases; then other groups 
of men moving the partially prepared mines 
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to the docks and loading them on the cargo 
ships; then these ships quietly putting to sea, 
and, after a voyage of ten days or two weeks, as 
quietly slipping into the Scottish town of Fort 
William and Kyle; then trains of freight cars 
and canal boats taking the cargo across Scot- 
land to Inverness and Invergordon, where the 
mines were completed and placed in the im- 
mense storehouses at the bases and loaded on 
the mine-layers as the necessity arose. Thus, 
when the whole organization was once estab- 
lished on a working basis, we had uninterrupted 
communications and a continuous flow of mines 
from the American factories to the stormy 
waters of the North Sea. 

The towns in which our officers and men 
found themselves in late May, 1918, are among 
the most famous in Scottish history and legend. 
Almost every foot of land is associated with 
memories of Macbeth, Mary Queen of Scots, 
Cromwell, and the Pretender. “The national 
anthem woke me,” says Captain Belknap, de- 
scribing his first morning at his new Scottish 
base. “I arose and looked out. What a 
glorious sight! Green slopes in all freshness, 
radiant with broom and yellow gorse, the 
rocky shore mirrored in the Firth, which 
stretched, smooth and cool, wide away to the 
east and south, and in the distance snow-capped 
Ben Wyvis. Lying off the entrance to Mun- 
lochy Bay, we had a view along the sloping 
shores into the interior of Black Isle, of noted 
fertility. Farther out were Avoch, a white- 
washed fishing village, and the ancient town 
of Fortrose, with its ruined Twelfth Century 
cathedral. Across the Firth lay Culloden 
House, where Bonnie Prince Charlie slept be- 
fore the battle. Substantial, but softened in 
outline by the morning haze, the Royal Burgh 
of Inverness covered the banks and heights 
along the Ness River, gleaming in the bright 
sunshine. And how peaceful everywhere! 
The Canandaigua and the Sonoma lay near by, 
the Canonicus farther out, but no movement, 
no signal, no beat of the engine, no throbbing 
pumps.” The reception which the natives 
gave our men was as delightful as the natural 
beauty of the location. For miles around the 
Scotch turned out to make things pleasant for 
their Yankee guests. The American naval 
forces stationed at the mining bases in those 
two towns numbered about 3,000 officers and 
men, and the task of providing relaxations, in 
the heart of the Highlands, far removed from 
theatres and moving picture houses, would 
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have been a serious one had it not been for the 


cordial codperation of the people. The spirit 
manifested during our entire stay was evi- 
denced on the Fourth of July, when all the 
shops and business places closed in honor of 
American Independence Day and the whole 
community for miles around joined our sailors 
in the celebration. The officers spent such 
periods of relaxation as were permitted them 
on the excellent golf links and tennis courts in 
the adjoining country; for the men dances were 
provided almost every evening, the Scottish 
lassies showing great adaptability in learning 
the American steps. Amateur theatricals, in 
which both the men from the warships and the 
Scottish girls took part, cheered many a crew 
after its return from the minefields. Baseball 
was introduced for the first time into the coun- 
try of William Wallace and Robert Burns. 
Great crowds gathered to witness the matches 
between the several ships; the Scotch quickly 
learned the fine points and really developed 
into “fans,” while the small boys of Inverness 
and Invergordon were soon playing the game 
with as much enthusiasm and cleverness as our 
own youngsters at home. In general, the be- 
haviour of our men was excellent and made the 
most favorable impression. 

These two mine assembly bases at Inverness 
and Invergordon will ever remain a monumen- 
tal tribute to the loyal and energetic devotion 
to duty of Captain Orin G. Murfin, U.S. Navy, 
who designed and built them. Originally the 
bases were intended to handle 12,000 mines, 
but in reality Captain Murfin successfully 
handled as many as 20,000 at one time. It was 
here also that each secret firing device was as- 
sembled and installed, very largely by reserve 
personnel. As many as 1,200 mines were as- 
sembled in one day, which speaks very elo- 
quently for the foresightedness with which 
Captain Murfin planned his bases. 


II] 


UT, of course, baseball and dancing were 

not the serious business in hand; these 
Americans had come this long distance to do 
their part in laying the mighty barrage which 
was to add one more serious obstacle to the 
illegal German submarine campaign. Though 
the operation was a joint one of the American 
and British navies, our part was much the 
larger. The proposal was to construct this 
explosive impediment from the Orkney Islands 
to the coast of Norway in the vicinity of 
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Just how many German submarines were sunk in attempting to get by this barrier will never be known, for it did its 

work silently without any observers. Its influence in breaking up the morale of the German submarine crews was 

almost incalculable. Indeed, it was the chief cause of that mutiny in the German navy, which, in October, 1918, 
was one of the main reasons for the disintegration of the German war effort 























Udsire Light, a distance of about 230 nautical 
miles. Of this great area about 150 miles, 
extending from the Orkneys to 3 degrees east 
longitude, was the American field, and the east- 
ern section, which extended fifty nautical miles 
to Norway, was taken over by the British. 
Since an operation of this magnitude required 
the supervision of an officer of high rank, Rear- 
Admiral Joseph Strauss, with extended experi- 
ence in the ordnance field of the Navy, came 
over in March, 1918, and took command. The 
British commander was Rear-Admiral Clinton- 
Baker, R. N. 

The mines were laid in a series of thirteen 
expeditions, or “excursions,” as our men some- 
what cheerfully called them. The ten mine- 
layers participated in each “excursion,” all 
ten together laying about 5,400 mines at every 
trip. Each trip to the field of action was prac- 
tically a duplicate of the others; a description 
of one will, therefore, serve for all. After days, 
and sometimes after weeks of preparation the 
squadron, usually on a dark and misty night, 
showing no lights or signals, would weigh an- 
chor, slip by the rocky palisades of Moray 
Firth, and stealthily creep out to sea. As the 
ships passed through the nets and other ob- 
structions and reached open waters, the speed 
increased, the gunners took their stations at 
their batteries, and suddenly from a dark hori- 
zon came a group of low, rapidly moving vessels; 
these were the British destroyers from the 
Grand Fleet which had been sent to escort the 
expedition and protect it from submarines. 
The absolute silence of the whole proceeding 
was impressive; not one of the destroyers 
showed a signal or a light; not one of the mine- 
layers gave the slightest sign of recognition; 
all these details had been arranged in advance, 
and everything now worked with complete 
precision. The swishing of the water on the 
sides and the slow churning of the propellers 
were the only sounds that could possibly betray 
the ships to their hidden enemies. After the 
ships had steamed a few more miles, the dawn 
began to break; and now a still more inspiring 
sight met our men. A squadron of battle- 
ships, with scout cruisers and destroyers, sud- 
denly appeared over the horizon. This glorious 
armada likewise swept on, apparently paying 
not the slightest attention to our ships. They 
steamed steadily southward, and in an hour or 
so had entirely disappeared. The observer 
would hardly have guessed that this squadron 
from Admiral Beatty’s fleet at Scapa Flow had 
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anything to do with the American and British 


mine-layers. Its business, however, was to 
establish a wall of steel and shotted guns be- 
tween these forces and the German battle fleet 
at Kiel. At one time it was believed that the 
mine forces on the Northern Barrage would 
prove a tempting bait to the German dread- 
naughts; and that, indeed, it might induce the 
Germans to risk a second general engagement 
on the high seas. At any rate a fleet of con- 
verted excursion steamers laying mines in the 
North Sea, could hardly be left exposed to the 
attacks of German raiders; our men had the 
satisfaction of knowing that while engaged in 
their engrossing if unenviable task, a squadron 
of British or American battleships—for Ad- 
miral Rodman’s forces took its regular turn in 
acting as a “screen” in these excursions—was 
standing a considerable distance to the south, 
prepared to make things lively for any German 
surface vessels which attempted to interfere 
with the operation. 

Now in the open seas, the ten mine-layers 
formed in two columns, abreast of each other 
and five hundred yards apart, and started for 
the waters of the barrage. Twelve destroyers 
surrounded them, on the lookout for sub- 
marines, for the ships were now in the track of 
the U-boats bound for their hunting ground or 
returning to their home ports. At a flash from 
the flagship, all slackened speed, and put out 
their paravanes—those under-water outrigger 
affairs that protected the ships from mines. It 
was not at all unlikely that the Germans would 
place some of their own mines in this field, for 
the benefit of the barrage builders; not only 
this but it was not entirely impossible that we 
might strike a stray mine of our own. This 
operation took only a few minutes; then an- 
other flash and the squadron again increased its 
speed. It steamed the whole distance across 
the North Sea to Udsire Light, then turned 
west again and headed for that mathematical 
spot on the ocean which was known as the 
“start point’ —the place, that is, where the 
mine-laying was to begin. In carrying out all 
these manceuvres—sighting the light on the 
Norwegian coast—the commander was think- 
ing not only of the present but of the future; 
for the time would come, after the war had 
ended, when it would be necessary to remove 
all these mines, and it was therefore wise to 
“fix” them asaccurately as possible in reference 
to landmarks, so as to know where to look for 
them. All this time the men were at their 
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stations, examining the mines to see’ that 
everything was ready, testing the laying mech- 
anisms and mentally rehearsing their duties. 
At about four o’clock an important signal 
came from the flagship: have everything ready 
for the squadron will reach “start point” in an 
hour and mine-laying will begin! Up to this 
time the ships were sailing in two columns; 
when they came within seven miles of “start 
point,” another signal was broken out; the 
ships all wheeled like a company of soldiers, 
each turning sharply to the right, so that in a 
few minutes, instead of two columns, we had 
eight ships in line abreast, with the remaining 
two, also in line abreast, sailing ahead of them. 
This splendid array, keeping perfect position 
approached the starting point like a line of 
race horses passing under the wire. Not a 
ship was off this line by so much as a quarter 
length; the whole atmosphere was one of eager- 
ness; the officers all had their eyes fixed upon 
the stern of the flagship for the glimpse of the 
red flag which would be the signal to begin. 
Suddenly the flag went up, and the signal came 
from the flagship: 

“First mine over.” 

If you had been following one of these ships, 
you would probably have been surprised at the 
apparent simplicity of the task. The vessel 
was going at its full speed; at intervals of a few 
seconds, a huge black object, about five feet 
high, would be observed gliding toward the 
stern; at this point it would pause for a second 
or two as though suspended in air; it would 
then give a mighty lurch, fall head first into the 
water, sending up a great splash, and then sink 
beneath the waves. By the time the disturb- 
ance was over the ship would have advanced 
a considerable distance; then, in a few seconds 
another black object would roll toward the 
stern, make a similar plunge and disappear. 
You might have followed the same ship for 
two or three hours, watching these mines fall 
overboard at intervals of about fifteen seconds. 
There were four planters, each of which could 
and did on several trips lay about 860 mines in 
three hours and thirty-five minutes, in a single 
line about forty-four miles long. These were 
the Canandaigua, the Canonicus, the Housa- 
tonic, and the Roanoke. Occasionally the mon- 
otony of this procedure would be enlivened by a 
terrible explosion, a great geyser of water rising 
where a mine had only recently disappeared; 
this meant that the “egg,’’ as the sailors called 


it, had gone off spontaneously, without the _ 





assistance of any external contact; such acci- 
dents were part of the game, the records show- 
ing that about 4 per cent. of all the mines in- 
dulged in such initial premature explosions. 
For the most part, however, nothing happened 
to disturb the steady mechanical routine. The 
mines went over with such regularity that, to 
an observer, the whole proceeding seemed 
hardly the work of human agency. Yet every 
detail had been arranged months before in the 
United States; the mines fell into the sea in 
accordance with a time table which had been 
prepared in Newport before the vessels started 
for Scotland. Every man on the ship had a 
particular duty to perform and each performed 
it in the way in which he had been schooled 
under the able direction of Captain Belknap. 

The spherical mine case, which contains the 
explosive charge and the mechanism for ignit- 
ing it, is only a part of the contrivance. While 
at rest on board the ship this case stands upon 
a box-like affair, about two feet square, known 
as the anchor; this anchor sinks to the bottom 
after launching and it contains an elaborate 
arrangement for maintaining the mine at any 
desired depth beneath the surface. The bottom 
of the “anchor” has four wheels, on which it 
runs along the little railroad track on the 
launching deck to the jumping off place at the 
stern. All along these railroad tracks the 
mines were stationed one back of another; as 
one went overboard, they would all advance a 
peg, a mine coming up from below on an ele- 
vator to fill up the vacant space at the end of 
the procession. It took a crew of hard working 
begrimed and sweaty men to keep these mines 
moving and going over the stern at the regu- 
larly appointed intervals. After three or four 
hours had been spent in this way and the ships 
had started back to their base, the decks would 
sometimes be covered with the sleeping figures 
of these exhausted men. It would be impossi- 
ble to speak too appreciatively of the spirit 
which they displayed; in the whole summer 
there was not a single mishap of any impor- 
tance. Themen all felt that they were engaged 
in a task which had never been accomplished 
before, and their exhilaration increased with 
almost every mine that was laid. “Nails in the 
coffin of the Kaiser,” the men called these grim 
instruments of vengeance. 

I have described one of these thirteen sum- 
mer excursions, and the description given 
could be applied to all the rest. Once or twice 
the periscope of a submarine was sighted— 
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without any disastrous results—but in the 
main this business of mine-laying was unevent- 
ful. Just what was accomplished the chart 
makes clear. In the summer and fall months 
of 1918 the American forces laid 56,571 mines 
and the British 13,546. The operation was to 
have been a continuous one; had the war gone 
on for two years we should probably have laid 
several hundred thousand; Admiral Strauss’ 
forces kept at the thing steadily up to the time 
of the Armistice; they had become so expert and 
the barrage was producing such excellent re- 
sults that we had plans nearly completed for 
building another at the Strait of Otranto, 
which would have completely closed the 
Adriatic Sea. Besides this undertaking the 
American mine-layer Baltimore laid a minefield 
in the North Irish Channel, the narrow waters 
which separate Scotland and Ireland; two 
German submarines which soon afterward 
attempted this passage, were blown to pieces, 
and after this the minefield was given a 
wide berth. 

Just what the North Sea Barrage accom- 
plished in the actual destruction of submarines 
will never be definitely known. We have in- 
formation that four submarines certainly were 
destroyed, and in all probability six and possi- 
bly eight; yet these results measure only a small 
part of the German losses. In the majority of 
cases the Germans had little or no evidence of 
sunken submarines. The destroyers, sub- 
chasers, and other patrol boats were usually 
able to obtain some evidences of injury; they 
could often see their quarry, or the disturbances 
which it made on the surface; they could pursue 
and attack it, and the resultant oil patches, 
wreckages and German prisoners—and some- 
times the recovered submarine itself or its 
location on the bottom—would tell the story 
either of injury or destruction. But the dis- 
concerting thing about the North Sea Barrage, 
from the viewpoint of the Germans, was that 
it could do its work so secretly that no one, 
friend or enemy, would necessarily know a 
thing about it. A German submarine simply 
left its home port; attempting to cross the 
barrage, perhaps at night, it would strike one of 
these mines, or its antenna; an explosion would 
crumple it up like so much paper; with its crew 
it would sink to the bottom; and not a soul, 
perhaps not even the crew itself, would ever 
know what had happened to it. It would in 
truth be a case of “sinking without a trace” — 
though an entirely legitimate one under the 
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rules of warfare. The German records dis- 
closed anywhere from forty to fifty submarines 
sunk which did not appear in the records of the 
Allies; how these were destroyed not a soul 
knows, nor ever will know. They simply left 
their German ports and were never heard of 
again. That many of them fell victims to 
mines, and some of them to the mines of our 
barrage, is an entirely justifiable assumption. 
That probably even a larger number of U-boats 
were injured is also true. A German subma- 
rine captain, after the surrender at Scapa Flow, 
said that he personally knew of three subma- 
rines, including his own, which had been so 
badly. injured at the barrage that they had to 
limp back to their German ports. 


IV 


HE results other than the sinking of sub- 

marines were exceedingly important in 
bringing the war toanend. It was the failure of 
the submarine campaign which defeated the 
German hopes and forced their surrender; and 
in this defeat the barrage was an important ele- 
ment. That submarines frequently crossed it 
is true; there was no expectation, when the 
enterprise was started, that it would absolutely 
shut the U-boats in the North Sea; but its in- 
fluence in breaking down the German morale 
must have been great. To understand this 
just place yourself for a moment in the position 
of a submarine crew. The width of this bar- 
rage ranged from 15 to 35 miles; it took from 
one to three hours for a submarine to cross this 
area on the surface and from two to six hours 
under the surface. Not every square foot, it 
is true, had been mined; there were certain 
gaps caused by the spontaneous explosions to 
which I have referred; but nobody knew where 
these openings were or where a single mine was 
located. The officers and crews. knew only 
that at any moment an explosion might send 
them to eternity. A strain of this sort is ser- 
ious enough if it lasts only a few minutes; 
imagine being kept in this state of mind any- 
where from one to six hours! Submarine 
prisoners constantly told us how they dreaded 
the mines; going through such a field, I suppose, 
was about the most disagreeable experience in 
this nerve-racking service. Our North Sea 
Barrage began to show results almost imme- 
diately after our first planting. The German 
officers evidently kept informed of our progress 
and had a general idea of the territory which 
had been covered. For a considerable time a 
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passage way, sixty miles wide, was kept open 
for the Grand Fleet just east of the Orkney 
Islands; the result was that the submarines, 
which had hitherto usually skirted the Nor- 
wegian coast, now changed their course and 
attempted to slip through the western passage 
way—a course that enabled them to avoid the 
minefield. When the entire distance from the 
Orkneys to Norway had been mined, however, 
it became impossible to “run around the end.” 
The Germans were now obliged to sail boldly 
into this explosive field, taking their chances of 
hitting a mine. Stories of this barrage were 
circulated all over Germany; sailors who had 
been in contact with it related their experiences 
to their fellows; and the result was extremely 
demoralizing to the German submarine flotilla. 
The North Sea Barrage was probably a con- 
tributory cause of the mutiny which demoral- 
ized the German fleet in the fall of 1918. 

I think I am thus justified in saying that 
this enterprise was a strong factor in over- 
coming the submarine menace, though the 
success of the convoy system had already 
brought the end in sight, and thus made it 
practicable to assign, without danger of defeat, 
the tonnage necessary to lay the barrage and 
maintain and augment it as long as might be 
necessary. The Germans saw the barrage not 
only as it was in the fall of 1918, but as it 
would be a few months or a year hence. We 
had started a steady stream of mines from 
hundreds of factories in the United States 
to our Scottish bases; these establishments 
were constantly increasing production, and 
there was practically no limit to their possible 
output. We had developed a mine-laying 
organization which was admittedly better than 
any that had been hitherto known; and this 
branch of the service we could now enlarge 
indefinitely.. In time we could have planted 
this area so densely with explosives that it 
would have been madness for any submarine 
even to attempt a passage. To be sure, the 
Pentland Firth, between the Orkneys and 
Scotland, was always open, and could not be 
mined on account of its swift tides, but besides 
being a dangerous passage at best it was con- 
stantly patrolled to make it still more danger- 
ous. 

The loyal devotion to duty and the skillful 
seamanship which our officers displayed in this 
great enterprise was not only thoroughly in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the Navy 
but actually established new standards to guide 








and inspire those who will follow us. These 
gallant officers who actually laid the mines are 
entitled~to the nation’s gratitude and [| take 
great pleasure in commending the work of 
Captain H. V. Butler, commanding the flagship 
San Francisco; Captain J. Harvey Tomb, com- 
manding the Aroostook; Captain A. W. Mar- 
shall, commanding the Baltimore; Commander 
W. H. Reynolds, commanding the Canandaigua; 
Captain T. L. Johnson, commanding the 
Canonicus; Captain J. W. Greenslade, com- 
manding the Housatonic; Commander D. 
Pratt Mannix, commanding the Quinnebaug; 
Captain C. D. Stearns, commanding the 
Roanoke; Captain Sinclair Gannon, command- 
ing the Saranac; and Captain’ W. T. Cluverius, 
commanding the Shawmut. 


V 


T WAS in the summer of 1918 that the Ger- 
mans made their only attempt at what might 

be called an offensive against their American 
enemies. Between the beginning of May and 
the end of October, 1918, five German sub- 
marines crossed the Atlantic and torpedoed a 
few ships on our coast. That submarines 
could make this long journey had long been 
known. Singularly enough, however, the im- 
pression still prevails in this country that the 
German U-boats were the first to accomplish 
the feat. In the early fall of 1916 the U-53, 
commanded by that submarine officer, Hans 


Rose, who has been previously mentioned in: 


these articles, crossed the Atlantic, dropped in 
for a call at Newport, R. I., and on the way 
back sank a few merchant vessels off Nan- 
tucket. A few months previously the so-called 
merchant submarine Deutschland had made its 
trip to Newport News. The German press, 
and even some pro-German sympathizers in 
this country, hailed these achievements as 
marking a glorious page in the record.of the 
German navy. Doybtless the real purpose 
was to show the American people how easily 
these destructive vessels could cross the 
Atlantic; and to impress upon their minds the 
fate which awaited them in case they main- 
tained their rights against the Prussian bully. 
As a matter of fact, it had been proved long 
before the Deutschland or the U-53 had made 
their voyages that submarines could cross the 
Atlantic. In 1915 not one but ten sub- 
marines had gone from North America to 
Europe under their own power. Admiral 
Sir John Fisher tells about this expedition in 
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CAPT. ORIN G. MURFIN, U. S. N. 


Who designed and built the two United States naval 
mine assembly bases at Inverness and Invergordon, 
Scotland. As many as 1,200 mines were assembled in 
one day at these bases, which speaks very eloquently 
for the foresightedness with which they were planned 


his recently published memoirs. In the first 
year of the war the British Admiralty had 
contracted for a number of submarines with 
the Bethlehem Steel Company. As _inter- 
national law prohibited the construction of 
war vessels by a nation in wartime for the use 
of a belligerent with which it was at peace, the 
parts of ten submarines were sent to Canada, 
where they were put together. These sub- 
marines then crossed the Atlantic under their 
own power, and were sent from British ports 
to the Dardanelles, where they succeeded in 
driving Turkish and German shipping out of 
the Sea of Marmora. Thus a crossing of the 
Atlantic by American-built submarines had been 
accomplished before the Germans made their 
voyages. It was therefore not necessary for the 
two German submarines to cross the Atlantic 
to prove that the thing could be done; but the 
Germans doubtless believed that this demon- 
stration of their ability to operate on the Amer- 
ican coast would serve as a warning to the 
American people. 

We were never at all deceived as to what 
would be the purpose of such a visit after our 
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CAPT. REGINALD R. BELKNAP, U. S. N. 


Who commanded the United States naval mine force 
before our participation in the North Sea mine barrage 
activities, and who was responsible for the develop- 
ment of our mining force. Captain Belknap took a 
conspicuous part in laying the North Sea Barrage 


entrance into the war. In the early part of 
1917 the Allies believed that a few German 
U-boats might visit our coast, and | so in- 
formed the Navy Department at Washington. 
My cables and letters of 1917 explained fully 
the reasons why Germany might indulge in 
such a gesture. Strategically, as these des- 
patches make clear, such attacks would have 
no great military value. To have sent a suf- 
ficient number of submarines to do any con- 
siderable damage on the American coast, would 
have been a great mistake. Germany’s one 
chance of winning the war with the submarine 
weapon was to destroy shipping to such an 
extent that the communications of the Allies 
with the outside world, and especially with the 
United States, would be cut. The only places 
where the submarine warfare could be con- 
ducted with some chance of success were the 
ocean passage routes which lead to European 
ports, especially in that area south and south- 
west of Ireland in which were focused the trade 
routes for ships sailing from all parts of the 
world and destined for British and French 
ports. With the number of submarines avail- 
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able the Germans could keep enough of their 
U-boats at work in these areas to destroy a 
large number of merchant ships. Germany 
thus needed to concentrate all of her available 
submarines at these points; she had an in- 
adequate number for her purposes; to send any 
considerable force 3,000 miles across the Atlan- 
tic would simply weaken her efforts in the real 
scene of warfare and would make her sub- 
marine campaign a failure. The cruises of 
submarines on the American coast would have 
been very much longer and would have been a 
much more serious strain on the submarines 
than were ‘the shorter cruises in the inshore 
waters of Europe. As has already been ex- 
plained, the submarine did not differ from 
other craft in its need for constant repairs and 
careful upkeep, except that perhaps it was a 
more delicate instrument of warfare than any 
other naval craft, and that it would require 
longer and more frequent periods of overhaul. 
The Germans had no submarine bases in 
American waters and could establish none. 
Possibly, as the newspaper writer has pointed 
out, they might seize a deserted island off the 
coast of Maine or in the Caribbean, and 
cache there a reserve of fuel and food; unless, 
however, they could also create at these places 
adequate facilities for repairing submarines or 
supplying them with torpedoes and ammuni- 
tion, such a place would not serve the purpose 
of a base at all. Comparatively few of the 
German submarines could have made the cruise 
to the American coast and operate successfully 
there so far away from their bases for any con- 
siderable time. 

Anything resembling an attacking force on 
American harbors was therefore improbable. 
Yet it seemed from the first that the Germans 
would send an occasional submarine into our 
waters, as a measure of propaganda rather than 
for the direct military result that would be 
achieved. American destroyers and other 
vessels were essential to the success of the whole 
anti-submarine campaign of the Allies. The 
sooner they could all be sent into the critical 
European waters, the sooner the German 
scheme of terrorism would end. If these 
destroyers, or any considerable part of them, 
could be kept indefinitely in American waters, 
the Germans might win the war. Any manceu- 


ver which would have as its result the keeping 
of these American vessels, so indispensable to 
the Allies, out of the field of active warfare 
would thus be more than justified and, indeed, 


would indicate the highest wisdom on the part 
of the German navy. The Napoleonic princi- 
ple of dividing your enemy’s forces is just as 
valuable in naval as in land warfare. For 
many years Admiral Mahan had been in- 
structing American naval officers that the 
first rule in warfare is not to divide your fight- 
ing forces, but always to keep them together, so 
as to bring the whole weight at a given mo- 
ment against your adversary. Two of the 
fundamental principles of the science of war- 
fare, on land and sea alike, are contained in the 
maxims: Keep your own forces concentrated, 
and always endeavor to divide those of the 
enemy. Undoubtedly the best method which 
Germany could use to keep our destroyers in 
our own waters was to make the American 
people believe that their lives and property 
were in danger; they might accomplish this by 
sending a submarine to attack our shipping 
off New York and Boston and other Atlantic 
seaports, and possibly even to bombard our 
harbors. The Germans doubtless believed that 
they might create such alarm and arouse such 
public clamor in the United States that our 
destroyers and other anti-submarine craft 
would be kept over here by the Navy Depart- 
ment, in response to the popular agitation to 
protect our own coast. This is the reason why 
American headquarters in London, and the 
Allied admiralties, expected such a visitation. 
The Germans obviously endeavored to create 
the impression that such an attack was likely 
to occur at any time. This was part of their 
war propaganda. The press was full of reports 
that such attacks were about to be made. 
German agents were continually circulating 
these reports. 

Of course it was clear from the first to the 
heads of the Allied navies, and to all naval 
authorities who were informed as to the actual 
conditions, that these attacks by German sub- 
marines on the American coast would only be 
in the nature of raids for moral effect. It was 
also quite clear from the first, as I pointed out 
in my despatches to the Navy Department, 
that the best place to defend our coast was in 
the critical submarine areas in the Eastern 
Atlantic, where converged the trans-Atlantic 
steamship lanes, and in which alone the 


Germans could have any hope of succeeding . 


in the military object of the submarine cam- 
paign. It was not necessary to keep our de- 
stroyers in American waters, patrolling the 
vast expanse of our three thousand miles of 
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coastline, in a futile effort to find and destroy 
such enemy submarines as might operate on the 
American coast. So long as these attacks were 
only sporadic and carried out by the type of 
submarine which used its guns almost ex- 
clusively in sinking ships, and which selected 
for its victims unarmed and unprotected ships, 
destroyers and other anti-submarine craft 
would be of no possible use on the Atlantic 
coast. The submarine could see these craft 
from a much greater distance than it could 
itself be seen by them; and by diving and sail- 
ing submerged it could easily avoid them and 
sink its victims without ever being sighted or 
attacked by our own patrols, however numer- 
ous they might have been. Even in the narrow 
waters of the English Channel, up to the very 
end of the war, submarines were successfully 
attacking small merchant craft by gunfire, al- 
though the density of patrol craft in this area 
was naturally a thousand times greater than 
we could ever have provided for the vast ex- 
panse of our own coast. Consequently, so 
long as the submarine attacks on the American 
coast were only sporadic, it was absolutely 
futile to maintain patrol craft in those waters, 
as this could not provide any adequate defense 
against such scattered demonstrations. If, on 
the other hand, the Germans had ever decided 
to commit the military mistake of concentrat- 
ing a considerable number of submarines off 
our Atlantic ports, we could always have 
countered such a step by sending back from the 
war zone an adequate number of craft to pro- 
tect convoys in and out of the Atlantic ports, 
in the same manner that convoys were pro- 
tected in the submarine danger zone in Euro- 
pean waters. This is a fact which even many 
naval men did not seem to grasp. Yet I have 
already explained that we knew practically 
where every German submarine was at a given 
time. We knew whenever one left a German 
port; and we kept track of it day by day until 
it returned home. No U-boat ever made a 
voyage across the Atlantic without our knowl- 
edge. The submarine was a slow traveler, 
and required a minimum of thirty days for such 
a trip; normally the time would be much 
longer, for a submarine on this long voyage 
seldom cruised at more than five knots an hour. 
Our destroyers and anti-submarine craft were 
much faster, and could easily cross the Atlantic 
In ten days. It is therefore apparent that a 
flotilla of destroyers stationed in European 
waters could protect the American coast from 
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submarines almost as successfully as if it were 
stationed at Hampton Roads or Newport. 
Such a flotilla would be of no use at these 
American stations unless there were sub- 
marines attacking shipping off the coast; but as 
soon as the German started for America—a 
detail of which we could always be informed, 
and of which, as I shall explain, we always were 
in fact informed—we could send our destroyers 
after them. These agile vessels would reach 
home waters about three weeks before the sub- 
marines arrived; they would thus have plenty 
of time to refit and to welcome the uninvited 
guests. From any conceivable point of view, 
therefore, there was no excuse for keeping de- 
stroyers in the Western Atlantic for “home 
defense.” Moreover, the fact that we could 
keep this close track of submarines in itself 
formed a great protection against them. I 
have already explained how we routed convoys 
entering European waters in such ways that 
they could sail around the U-boat and thus 
escape contact. | think that this simple pro- 
cedure saved more shipping than any other 
method. In the same way we could keep these 
vessels sailing from American ports outside of 
the area in which the submarines were known 
to be operating in our own waters. 

Yet the enemy sent no submarines to our 
coast in 1917; why they did not do so may seem 
difficult to understand, for that was just the 
period when a campaign of this kind might 
have served their purpose. During this time, 
however, we had repeated indications that the 
Germans did not take the American entrance 
into the war very seriously; moreover, looking 
forward to conditions, after the peace, they 
perhaps hoped that they might soon be able 
to establish once again friendly relations. In 
1917 they therefore refrained from any acts 
which might arouse popular hatred against 
them. We had more than one indication of 
this attitude. Early in the summer of 1917 we 
obtained from one of the captured German 
submarines a set of the orders issued to it by 
the German Admiralty Staff. Among these 
was one dated May 8, 1917, in which the sub- 
marine commanders were informed that Ger- 
many had not declared war upon the United 
States, and that, until further instructions were 
received, the submarines were to continue to 
look upon America and American shipping as 
neutral. The submarine commanders were 
especially warned against attacking or com- 
mitting any overt act against such American 
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war-vessels as might be encountered in Euro- 
pean waters. The orders explained that no 
official confirmation had been received by the 
German Government of the news which had 
been published in the press that America had 
declared war, and that, therefore, the Germans 
officially were ignoring our belligerence. From 
their own standpoint such a policy of endeavor- 
ing not to offend America, even after she became 
a belligerent, may have seemed politically wise; 
from a military point of view, their failure to 
attempt the submarine demonstration off our 
coast in 1917 was a great mistake; for when 
they finally started warfare on our coast, the 
United States was deeply involved in hostilities, 
and had already begun the transportation of 
the great army which produced such decisive 
results on the Western Front. The time had 
passed, as experience soon showed, when any 
mere demonstration on our coast would dis- 
turb the calm of the American people or affect 
their will to victory. 

In late April, 1918, | learned through secret 
service channels that, one of the large sub- 
marines of the Deutschland class had left its 
German base on the 19th of April for a long 
cruise. On the first of May, 1918, I therefore 
cabled to the Department that there were 
indications that this submarine was bound for 
our own coast. A few days afterward | re- 
ceived more specific information, through the 
interception of radio despatches between the 
submarine and its German base; and therefore 
1 cabled the Department, this time informing 
them that the submarine was the U-157, that 
it was now well on its way across the Atlantic, 
and that it could be expected to begin oper- 
ations off the American coast any time after 
May 20th. I gave a complete description of 
the vessel and the probable nature of her 
cruise, and her essential military characteris- 
tics. She carried a supply of mines, and | 
therefore invited the attention of the Depart- 
ment to the fact that the favorite areas for 
laying mines were those places where the ships 
stopped to pick up pilots. Since at Delaware 
Bay pilots for large ships were taken on just 
south of the Five Fathom Bank Light, | sug- 
gested that it was not unlikely that the U-151 
would attempt to lay mines in that vicinity. 
Now the fact is that we knew that the U-151 
intended to lay mines at this very place. We 
had obtained this piece of information from the 


radio we had intercepted; as there was a possi- 
bility that our own cable might fall into Ger- 
man hands, we did not care to give the news in 
the precise form in which we had received it, 
as we did not intend that they should know 
that we had means of keeping so accurately 
informed. As had been predicted, the U-15; 
proceeded directly to the vicinity of this Five 
Fathom Bank off Delaware Bay, laid her mines 
and then, cruising north up the coast, began 
her demonstration on the 25th of May by 
sinking two small wooden schooners. On 
June 29th | informed Washington that an- 
other U-boat was then coming down the west 
coast of Ireland, bound for the United States, 
and that it would arrive some time after July 
15th. Complete reports of this vessel were 
sent from day to day, as it made its slow 
progress across the ocean. On July 6th | 
cabled that still another U-boat had started 
for our coast; and the progress of this ad- 
venturer, with all details as to its character 
and probable area of operations, were also for- 
warded regularly. From the end of May 
until October, there was nearly always one 
submarine operating off our coast. The largest 
number active at any one time was in August, 
when for a week or ten days three were more or 
less active in attacking coastwise vessels. 
These three operated all the way from Cape 
Hatteras to Newfoundland, attempting by 
these tactics to create the impression that 
dozens of hostile U-boats were preying upon 
our commerce and threatening our shores. 
These submarines, however, attacked almost 
exclusively sailing vessels and small coastwise 
steamers, rarely, if ever, using torpedoes. A 
number of mines were laid at different points 
off our ports, on what the Germans believed to 
be the traffic routes; but the information which 
we had concerning them made it possible to 
counter successfully their efforts and, from a 
military point of view, the whole of the sub- 
marine operations off our coast can be dis- 
missed as one of the minor incidents of the war, 
as the Secretary of the Navy described it in his 
Annual Report. The five submarines sunk in 
all approximately 110,000 tons of shipping, but 
the vessels were, for the most part, small and of 
no great military importance. The only real 
victory was the destruction of the cruiser San 
Diego which was sunk by a mine which had 
been laid by the U-156 off Fire Island. 


The copyright of these articles in Great Britain is strictly reserved by Pearson’s 


Magazine, London, without whose permission no quotation may be made 
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CAN THE SOUTH BREAK UP 


“THE SOLID SOUTH’? 


The South Itself Anxious to Be Freed from Its Bondage to a Single Political 
Party. What the Republicans Can Do to End a Situation Full of Danger to 


the Nation. 


OLITICALLY speaking, the South 
is practically dead. Absorbed in 

‘ the one issue of white domination 

over the blacks, it has had, since the 

Civil War, only one political opinion 
in national elections. In consequence, it has 
had national influence only during the small 
proportion of the time that the Democratic 
party has been in power, while other parts of 
the country, being divided, are influential in 
national affairs all the time. 

Must this condition continue? Does the 
South want it to continue? How can it be 
changed? 

The purpose of this article is to show that 
the South must cease to be the “Solid South” 
—because the Nation needs its political brains 
and its sterling political virtues. Its purpose 
is to show likewise that the best sentiment of 
the South is anxious to be freed from the 
fetters of parochial politics. And finally its 
purpose is to show how the Republican Party 
can help the South to cast off the bonds of an 
outworn political creed and enter freely into 
the political life of the Nation. 

Eleven states which are usually included in 
the Solid South cast 129 electoral votes, or 
approximately 25 per cent. of the electoral 
college in the election of the President and Vice- 
president. They have a proportionate repre- 
sentation in both houses of Congress. If 
we add the states of Missouri, West Virginia, 
and Maryland, the number of votes in the elec- 
toral college is raised to 163, or about 30 per 
cent. of the whole. 

In the eleven states referred to there has 
been for years past but little debate of na- 
tional questions. The press of this section is 
favorable to one party. Public discussion, 
Where it has existed at all, has been between 
factions or opposing candidates of that party, 
and has turned upon local or personal issues. 
The inevitable result is that the development 
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of political thought is retarded for want of Open 
and full discussion, or twisted and distorted 
by a one-sided view of national problems. 
Political action being entirely under the con- 
trol of one party, and accomplished without 
contests, the interest of the citizen is propor- 
tionately decreased. Voting is reduced to a 
minimum because it is regarded as unnecessary. 
The entire political life of the community 
tends toward a state of stagnation. 

To relieve this condition is not a local or 
sectional problem, but is one of national im- 
portance, since it affects and endangers the 
national life. Without regard to the char- 
acter of political issues, or the thought of the 
people thereon, from 25 per cent. to 30 per 
cent. of the votes in the beads college, and 
a like proportion of representation in both 
houses of Congress, are fixed in advance. This 
vote, together with about 125 additional elec- 
toral votes from other sections of the country 
may elect a president and change the whole 
policy of the nation. This came very near 
happening in 1896 when the financial integrity 
of the country was involved. It did happen 
in 1916 when the international honor was at 
stake. 

The people of the Southern states are the ~ 
most conservative in the country. They 
are largely Anglo-Saxon in origin and tradi- 
tion, and would build the political structure of 
their country by gradual development. They 
have the Anglo-Saxon dislike of political des- 
truction and disorder. They are not wealthy, 
but wealth is widely distributed. They are 
the owners of their own homes. The floating 
population is small, and radicalism is almost 
unknown. 

Yet, in the face of these facts, and of the vital 
questions which now confront the country, the 
Democratic Party might nominate a man of 
the most radical character, on a radical and 
destructive platform, and the South would fol- 
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low his radical leadership just because he 
called himself a Democrat. We should thus 
have the anomaly of the election of a radical 
president by the most conservative people of 
the country, as a result of a mental attitude or 
prejudice born of conditions long past. 


WHY THE SOUTH IS SOLID 


T CAN serve no good purpose to rake over 

the dying embers of past controversies. 
One broad reference to the past alone is 
necessary. As a natural consequence of the 
Reconstruction period, all political and eco- 
nomic issues were subordinated in the minds 
of the white people of the South to the con- 
trolling impulse of race preservation and 
integrity. The Democratic Party stood for 
the white race, while the Negroes were solidly 
Republican. In the minds of the Southern 
people the Republican Party came to mean 
“Negro” and Negro domination. 

These conditions and the antagonism aroused 
by Federal interference in local affairs, resulted 
in a strong prejudice against the Republican 
Party then in control of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These conditions are now past. Grad- 
ually the white population of the Southern 
states secured control of their state and local 
governments. The intervening years, indus- 
trial progress and development, accompanied 
by closer association and better understanding 
between the sections, have tended to remove 
much of the old prejudice, but the people of the 
Southern states, regardless of party, are irre- 
vocably determined that in their own interest, 
and in the interest of the Negro, the control of 
their state and local affairs by the white and 
dominant race shall remain unchallenged. 
That in this conclusion intelligent and patriotic 
men of all sections and parties concur was 
clearly indicated by a recent vote of the 
Republican majority in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. . 

But the race question is still a potential 
and evil factor in national politics. There 
is real though unfounded fear on the part 
of many people of the South that if they 
divide on political issues in accordance with 
their convictions, the Negro may again 
become a factor in their local political affairs. 
This feeling is kept alive and encouraged 
by politicians in the Democratic Party, since 
the Negro question is their greatest asset in 
maintaining the political solidarity of the 
South, and by politicians in the Republican 
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Party, for the control of the Negro delegates to 
National Conventions through the disposal of 
Federal offices is an asset in the control of 
nominating conventions. 

It follows, therefore, that the first step to- 
ward breaking the ‘‘Solid South” is the definite 
removal of the race question from politics. 
Since the Republican Party is held respon- 
sible for the race issue, that party must, in its 
own interests, in the interest of national unity, 
and in justice to the Negro, take the first 
action looking to its elimination. What can 
it do? 

First, let us agree with the Republican Party 
that the Federal Government should zealously 
protect the national and international rights 
of its citizens at home and abroad, regardless 
of race, color, or any other condition. But 
let the Republican Party agree, in turn, that 
the Federal Government should be equally 
zealous to respect and preserve the rights ‘of 
the several states to regulate and control those 
political, social, and domestic affairs which 
are within the peculiar province and juris- 
diction of the states. In this way only may 
our dual system of government be maintained 
in its purity and vigor, and a spirit of sym- 
pathy, codperation and understanding among 
all Americans be promoted and developed. 
And since ours is a representative system, it is 
also important that both the state’and Federal 
governments should, in making appointments 
to office, select those persons who are best 
qualified to discharge the duties of the offices 
to which they are appointed, and who are truly 
representative of the communities which they 
serve. In this way only may the will of the 
people be respected and expressed. 

If the Republican Party is willing to adopt 
these essential principles of the American 
system as definite provisions of its platform, 
and as guides to its political action, it will 
thereby remove the race question from politics, 
free the South from the political incubus of the 
threatening race issue, and take a long step 
not only toward ending the political solidarity 
of the Southern states, but the achievement of 
real national unity. It will also do justice to 
the Negroes since it will terminate their race 
status as a political issue, and restore them to 
their rightful position as individual American 
citizens. 

In the past the Republican Party instead 
of trying to build up a strong and _ repre- 
sentative party in the South, has seemed 























content to confine its organization largely to 
federal office-holders, and to use this machinery 
for the one purpose of insuring the nomination 
of the organization candidates for the next 
national election. This has tended to place 
the party in the hands of the least worthy 
elements of the community who could not 
command the confidence of the thoughtful 
and independent people whose support is nec- 
essary to party success. 

Sporadic efforts to gain support in national 
elections have had no permanent value, for as 
soon as the elections were over the party 
organization relapsed into old hands, and re- 
turned to the “rotten borough” methods, in 
order to control the offices and election of 
proper delegates to the next convention. 
There have been a number of occasfons on 
which, by wise political management, a strong 
and representative Republican Party might 
have been established in the South. The most 
notable instance was after the campaign of 
1896, resulting in the election of McKinley. 
A very large portion of the intelligent and rep- 
resentative men of the South refused to ac- 
cept the financial and political vagaries of Mr. 
Bryan and voted the Republican ticket. 
They were prepared to join in a really con- 
structive effort to build up a representative 
Republican Party in the Southern states, but 
as soon as the election was over, the party 
reverted to the same old methods and organ- 
ization. These men were left without recog- 
nition and without a party. Many of them 
returned to the Democratic Party, while others 
have remained independent. The Taft cam- 
paign of 1908 presented similar conditions, and 
great hopes were aroused by Mr. Taft’s sym- 
pathetic attitude toward the South, and 
apparent appreciation of its problems. But 
after the election the same old policy prevailed, 
with the same results. It was Mr. Taft’s 
control of the ‘‘rotten borough” delegates from 
the Southern states that caused Mr. Roosevelt 
to bolt the Chicago convention. 

In the campaign of 1916, thousands of the 
best men in the South, disgusted with both 
the foreign and domestic policy of the Admin- 
istration, had determined to vote the Repub- 
lican ticket. But as the campaign progressed 


the sectional and personal attacks on the 
Administration drove many of these back into 
the Democratic ranks. 
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There are signs that some of the political 
leaders are beginning to see the danger of the 
“Solid South” and there seems a possibility of a 
more sincere effort to make a respectable 
Republican Party in the South. The chair- 
man of the campaign committee of the 
Republican Party has recently announced 
that whether the South needs the Repub- 
lican Party or not, the Republican Party 
needs the South, and that the present and 
future policy of the party must be such as to 
merit that support. This is a manifestation 
of a new spirit. If it may be accepted as a 
declaration of the permanent policy of the 
Republican Party it will give new hope to 
those who have thus far looked in vain for two 
tolerant and respectable parties in the South, 
both striving by the development of free and 
intelligent public opinion to attain legitimate 
success, but both moved and controlled by the 
greater purpose of promoting the common 
good of the whole American people. 

Never before have conditions so favored a 
genuine effort to break the “Solid South.” It 
would require no great political upheaval to 
attain thisend. A change of 15 percent. of the 
normal vote in the states of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee would 
make them Republican. Properly handled 
they may be permanently classed among the 
doubtful states. The drift in all of these states 
is strongly to the Republican Party. In 1916 
Kentucky went Democratic by 28,000 majority 
while in 1919 it elected a Republican governor 
by more than 40,000 majority. Local and con- 
gressional elections in the other states named 
have indicated a similar change of sentiment. 
In fact the intelligent people of the South are 
fully alive to the evils and dangers of one 
party domination, and desire two respectable 
parties founded upon principles—not race or 
section. If the Republican Party is wise 
enough to respond to this sentiment, to elimi- 
nate the race question from politics, adopt a 
national policy in a national spirit, give to the 
country a liberal and constructive platform 
and leadership which will correctly interpret 
the present thought and future aspirations of 
America, then it may put an end forever to the 
dangerous political anomaly of the ‘Solid 
South,” and the South will have the new 
privilege of voting as it thinks, like any other 
part of the country. 














MUSTAPHA KEMAL PASHA AND HIS 
PARTY 


The Power and Aims of the Turkish Nationalists As Found By 
The American Mission to the Near East. Adventures in the His- 
toric Land of Asia Minor. The Armenian “Brides” of Sivas 


By MAJOR-GENERAL JAMES G. HARBORD 


(Formerly Chief of Staff under General Pershing and Head of the American Mission to Turkey and the Near East) 


HE principal interest of our mission 
centred around the Armenian vil- 
ayets of Turkey and the provinces 
of Russian Armenia. Our journey 
was therefore planned with the 
double purpose of paralleling the old inter- 
national boundary to satisfy ourselves as to 
whether or not the Turks were massing troops 
in that region, and to see as much as possible 
of that Armenia which the Armenians are still 
hoping to see erected into a separate state. 
Cilicia we crossed by the Anatolia Railway, and 
Adana, where we spent several days, is its 
principal city. Our motor car itinerary was 
arranged to take us into four of the six Ar- 
menian vilayets of Turkey. No roads over 
which motor cars can be operated now reach 
Van and Bitlis. The time at our disposal at 
the end of the dry season with winter fast ap- 
proaching, did not permit us to make the 
journey to those provinces on_ horseback. 
We had with us, however, the report of an 
American army officer who had visited them 
but six weeks before our arrival in Turkey, and 
its description of conditions corresponded very 
closely with what we saw in the other four 
vilayets, Diarbekir, Sivas, Erzerum, and Mam- 
uret el-Aziz. 
We planned our motor car journey in four 
stages: From Mardin through Diarbekir, 
Kharput, and Malatia, four hundred miles in a 
general northwesterly direction ‘to Sivas; from 
there eastward through the heart of old Turk- 
ish Armenia, three hundred and twenty-five 
miles to Erzerum; thence across the frontier 
to Kars and Erivan in Russian Armenia, now 
the little Republic of Armenia, about three 
hundred miles north and east; the fourth leg 
of the journey being from Erivan nérth to Tiflis 
about two hundred and ten miles. A glance 
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at the map will show how completely we cov- 
ered the country in the time available. 

It will be noticed on the map that besides 
the principal itinerary for the majority of 
the party, important side trips were undertaken 
in various directions. 

The automobile journeys consumed three 
weeks including stops. We considered it quite 
a feat in logistics to cross Asia Minor with 
seven motor vehicles; a distance of about thir- 
teen hundred miles, arriving at our destination 
on the day originally scheduled, all cars in 
serviceable condition and with no casualties 
in a party of more than thirty persons. We 
took in to eastern Asia Minor the first closed 
cars that had been seen in the region, carried 
or arranged for our own oil and gasolene sup- 
plies, transported our own food and bedding, 
visited some fairly untamed people who were 
not expecting us, and introduced some standard 
cars to some very wild highways. We invari- 
ably camped by clear running streams which 
were numerous even at the high altitudes—| 
know of no country more splendidly watered. 


The water of such streams running directly 


from melting snows in an Asiatic September 
is cold enough to give some zest to a morning 
plunge. 

It was late in the afternoon of September 
13th when we enjoyed our last view from the 
citadel which crowns the eminence above Mar- 
din. The prospect south over the Mesopo- 
tamian plain is incomparable. It is a brown 
desert in autumn, with here and there Arab 
villages, camel caravans, donkeys, cattle, goats, 
and sheep, figuring in a landscape otherwise 
unbroken to the distant horizon. Delays, 
false starts, shifting of loads, adjustment of 
brakes, and much free distribution of advice 
by veteran soldier chauffeurs, characterized 
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; THE HARBOR OF BAKU 
An ancient port on the Caspian Sea, and the outlet for products of the most prolific crude oil region in Russia 


the last hour in Mardin before we straightened 
away over the dusty hills for Diarbekir. Our 
first camp was under the full splendor of an 
Eastern moon, and during the night we were 
several times disturbed by passing caravans. 
One detachment of Arab horsemen in white, 
trotting by in single file, looked very business- 
like. 

Few Americans, except missionaries, have 
ever been seen on the Mardin-Sivas highway, 
and we had no unattended moments except 
when remote from settlements. We were 
as unconventional and interesting to the native 
inhabitants as they were to us. There are no 
secrets of the toilet nor of any of the ordinary 


processes of life in a motor car caravan halted — 


near a village in Asiatic Turkey. Yet we met 
with nothing but courtesy, kindly curiosity, 
and genuine hospitality. Motor cars and tire 
troubles in a land that looks not unlike our 
great Southwest or the central plateau of north- 
ern Mexico, reduce romance to commonplace 
until the people begin to appear. When 
Turks, Kurds, Armenians, Assyrians, Syrians, 
Arabs, and a few miscellaneous Persians, Tar- 
tars, and, Yeztedies gather around and talk 
in chorus all the tongues of the Tower of 
Babel, while wearing all the picturesque rags 
and colors that are reproduced with such ef- 
fect in the splendid rugs of their country, it is 
easier to realize that the lovely green valley 
stretching away to the north and east is the 
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A GEORGIAN PRINCESS 


Member of the ancient feudal aristocracy of Georgia. 


cushions and carpeting are a typical and ubiquitous product of the Near East 


historic Tigris instead of the Rio Grande or the 
Brazos. One gets back to modern times 
again when he finds: that the Tigris Valley 
produces as good watermelons and canta- 
loupes as Georgia or the imperial Valley of 
California, and that September 15th is the 
height of the season. 

Diarbekir stands on a high hill that over- 
looks the valley of the Tigris and is visible for 
many miles as you approach it from the south. 
Its black basalt walls with their numerous 
round towers and very elaborate gates were 
built when the city was an outpost of Rome 
two thousand years ago. The tradition runs 


that they were repaired by Constantine in 
the Fourth Century of our era, and have since 
been held successively by Arab, Saracen, 
French Crusader, Mongol, Seljuk, and Otto- 
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man, the stone cannon balls 
of the latter still hanging 
over the gates in token of 
conquest. The gates bear 
inscriptions in Arabic and 
Greek characters so ancient 
as to bear no more resem- 
blance to the modern 
tongues than the English 
of Chaucer to that of Kip- 
ling. There is a fine old 
bridge over the Tigris here 
which dates from Roman 
times and is still in use. 
In fact, throughout this 
whole leg of our journey 
Roman bridges were to be 
. seen. 

From Arghana Maaden 
there is a steady climb 
northward for many miles 
over a very fine mountain 
road, a monument to a 
Turkish Vali of pre-war 
times, which some day 
should be one of the world’s 
great scenic routes for tour- 
ists. It drops several thou- 
sand feet in a very few miles 
into the upper valley of the 
Tigris with many stretches 
of zig-zag closely parallel 
to each other. 

Poe Kharput, like Diarbekir, 
The fine Oriental sits on a hill overlooking 
the Tigris Valley. For many 
years prior to 1915 Amer- 
ican missionaries maintained the Euphrates 
College at Kharput, but it was broken up by 
the Armenian deportations and massacres of 
that year. It is still an important missionary 
centre, however, and here as in many other 
places in Turkey, American missionaries are 
doing splendid work. 

Our good-looking host, of Mardin, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Kanin Bey, commanding the 5th 
Turkish Division, which was responsible for 
order in the general vicinity of the Mesopo- 
tamian border and the territory through which 
we traveled on our way to Sivas, had told us 
of his uneasiness concerning political unrest 
around Malatia. According to his statement, 
foreign influences had been endeavoring to stir 
up the Kurdish population, which is in the 
majority around Malatia, by holding out the 
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jure of an independent 
Kurdistan. The local Mu- 
taserrif of Malatia, a man 
of Kurdish origin, had aban- 
doned his post and “ gone to 
the hills” with a few bold 
spirits, accompanied by the 
foreign officer to whom our 
Turkish commander attrib- 
uted the unrest among the 
Kurds. There were among 
them several men released 
some time before from the 
Diarbekir prison. Several 
semi-educated Kurdish boys 
who had been sent to school 
in Constantinople and had 
later taken up writing rad- 
ical literature and preaching 
self-determination for the 
nomadic Kurds, were prom- 
ising them a Utopian inde- 
pendence in a kingdom, 
under a prince of their own 
race. It is this region where 
Enver Bey has since been 
figured in the despatches as 
King of Kurdistan, a very 
unlikely contingency consid- 
ering the power and influ- 
ence of his old time rival 
Mustapha Kemal Pasha. 
We knew that Kanin Bey 
had gone to Malatia to look 
into matters and wemet him 
at Mesereh and Kharput. 
There was also at the lunch- 
eon given our party at Mesereh a Lieutenant- 
Colonel Bell of the British Army, one of those 
fine upstanding types which Britain so fre- 
quently stations on her outposts of empire. 
He was in the region by way of straight- 
ening out the political difficulties at Malatia. 
He invited two others of our mission and my- 
self to be present at an interview with Kanin 
Bey and the acting Vali of Mamuret el-Aziz to 
which jurisdiction Malatia pertains. His man- 
ner and bearing gave a fine example of British 
methods of administration in contact with 
subordinated races, as he assured the Turkish 
authorities that he would answer for it that if 
Kanin Bey would withdraw his troops there 
would be no trouble at Malatia. Within the 
last three months the despatches have reported 
the murder of Colonel Bell. 
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TWO OFFICERS OF ARMENIAN HERITAGE 


The Armenian aide-de-camp to Mustapha Kemal Pasha, and Lieutenant 
Kachidoorian of the American Army who was interpreter with the mission 


It was with this interview with Colonel 
Bell and the Turkish Commander fresh in our 
minds that we drove over the rugged hills that 
divide the valley of the Tigris and Euphrates, 
and: across the latter stream toward Malatia. 
This is the centre of the apricot and raisin 
industry of Turkey and fine fruit and melons 
abound. There were many rich irrigated 
fields. The region between Kharput and Ma- 
latia was in higher cultivation and showed more 
signs of industry than any other through which 
we had passed—possibly due to the Kurdish 
character of its population. The road from 
Kharput to Malatia is very picturesque and 
drops suddenly into the valley where the 
Euphrates narrows down and pours through a 
wooded gorge on its way south. The bridge 
over the Euphrates which we crossed rests on 
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ARMENIAN GIRL REFUGEES AT SIVAS 


Ina refuge conducted by Miss Graffam, an American missionary, there are shel- 
tered these 150 girls who have been rescued from enforced marriage to Turks 


piles hand-driven, and a single motor car pass- 
ing over its loose flooring sounds like the march 
of a regiment of cavalry. The opportunity 
to swim in the Euphrates comes very seldom 
to the American Army, and we halted and spent 
an hour in putting that feat on the record. 

Malatia with sixty thousand people is but 
a day’s march from that Marash which has 
since our visit figured so tragically in the des- 
patches, a fact which has added to the uneasi- 
ness we felt at the time over the fact that the 
only Americans in the city were two Smith 
College girls, who had arrived in the East in 
June and without speaking or understanding 
Turkish were in charge of an orphanage in the 
outskirts of the city for 700 Armenian children. 
They seemed quite self-reliant and unafraid, 
but to keep them there, if seniors in the Relief 
Service were available, did not look like wise 
administration to me and looks less so as | 
read further despatches purporting to describe 
conditions in Marash. To add to the delicacy 
of the situation the fugitive Mutaserrif when 
he fled to the hills with the Kurdish malcon- 
tents had left his very young Turkish wife 
with these two young American women for 
protection. 

The people of Malatia had a wilder and less 


civilized appearance than any others we had 
met in Turkey. They are principally Kurdish 
—our Aryan cousins—handsome in a sinister 
sort of way, with the bold erect look of a wild 
nomadic people. Though they are Moslems 
the women go unveiled, but generally wear a 
distinctive head-dress that indicates the reli- 
gion. They are not at all bad-looking, though 
very ragged and dirty. Many have black hair 
with the combination of fine gray eyes. Un- 
doubtedly they are better material for a people 
than the Turks, being a purer race. The 
Turks are very much mixed. Aside from the 
peasants of the interior plateaus who are dark 
and of Mongol type, the Turk as a pure race 
hardly exists. For five hundred years their 
harems have been recruited from the women 
of every race they have dominated, the children 
being raised as Turks. One encounters among 
them almost every racial type in Europe and 
Asia. 

Sivas had an especial interest for our 
mission. In the early part of the summer of 
1919 many stories had come out of Trans- 
Caucasia regarding a great congress of the 
Nationalist Party of Turkey which met at 
Erzerum in July. Its meeting was foretold 
as a Pan-Turanian movement calculated to 
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KHARPUT, IN THE HEART OF ASIA MINOR 


The photograph shows the scene of the deportations of 1915, an event which halted 
the career of the Euphrates College maintained by American missionaries in this city 


unite all of Turanian blood in a common cause, 
and again as Pan-Islamic intended to bring 
together representatives of the Moslem faith 
from all over the world to preserve the Turkish 
Empire and protect the Caliph in his ancient 
seat at Constantinople. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, an officer of high reputation in the 
Turkish army who had commanded an army 
corps with distinction and great gallantry 
at the Dardanelles and Gallipoli, had, after the 
Armistice, been sent as Inspector-General to 
Anatolia and the Armenian vilayets, charged 
with the responsibility for the old international 
frontier between Turkey and Russia and the 
command of the troops in the eastern region. 
His headquarters were at Erzerum. The 
Congress was duly held. Delegates from coun- 
tries far outside Turkey were supposed to 
have been in attendance. Some saw in the 
movement a revival of the Young Turks’ Com- 
mittee of Union and Progress which had so 
disastrously controlled the Empire during the 
war. Some said the movemént was inspired 
from Constantinople and the Sultan’s Govern- 
ment; others that the Government stood in 
terror of the Nationalists and could not control 
it. Mustapha Kemal presided and apparently 
controlled the Congress, and soon after its ad- 


journment to meet at Sivas in September, he 
resigned his commission in the army, alleging 
the necessity of devoting himself to the new 
movement. The meeting at Sivas was in 
progress when our mission left Constantinople 
and we were unofficially commended to its 
head when we should arrive in his vicinity. 
It had been quite evident to us that the pur- 
poses and possibilities of the movement were 
not clearly known and were causing consider- 
able anxiety to the various foreign represent- 
atives at the capital, and we were warned 
against possible danger from it. 

From the time of our arrival at Mardin, 
however, it was plain that the entire hierarchy, 
both civil and military in eastern Turkey, 
were committed to the Nationalist cause, 
except the interests at Malatia to which | 
referred previously in the story. Army offi- 
cers and civilian officials were alike receiving 
orders from Sivas, and while official life was 
apparently proceeding in its accustomed chan- 
nels the responsibility was to Sivas and not to 
Constantinople. Kanin Bey from Mardin, 
after his interview with Colonel Bell at Mes- 
ereh had gone through Malatia and preceded us 
to Sivas. We were in some necessity for gaso- 
lene and expected to have it sent out from 
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SELJUKIAN TOMBS, SIVAS 


Part of old ruins of the tombs for th 

Turks who preceded the Ottomans 

Ancient Persia is reflected in the de- 

corative architecture. The picture 

also shows Professor Hussein Bey otf 
Robert College 








OPERA HOUSE, TIFLIS 


The handsome modern buildings of 
Tiflis are hardly characteristic of the 
Near East, they are the survival of 
the time when Tiflis was the Russian 
vice-regal capital of Trans-Caucasia. 
But Georgia, of which this city is now 
the capital, is an ambitious Christian 
republic 
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A RUSSIAN CHURCH IN ERIVAN 


This Russian Orthodox church in the 
capital of Armenia is a monument to 
the time just past when Russia was 
the protector of Eastern Christians 



















MARKET PLACE IN ERIVAN 


This smelly, crowded market place 

amid ancient ruins affords a pictur- 

esque contrast to the edifice shown 
above 
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Sivas to meet us between there and Malatia, 
but were told that it depended on the orders.at 
Sivas. Official telegraph service between Con- 
stantinople and the eastern vilayets had to be 
relayed through Sivas and had been suspended. 

By the time we left Malatia on September 
18th, the Sivas congress had adjourned, leav- 
ing an executive committee in charge. We 
had assurances that the Nationalists would 
welcome the American mission and be glad to 
facilitate the purposes of our visit. As I did 
not wish our official welcome to be complicated 
by the presence of the leader of a movement 
almost revolutionary toward the Constanti- 
nople Government, an intimation was sent that 
we did not wish Mustapha Kemal Pasha to be 
featured on that occasion. 

We reached the outskirts of Sivas about noon 
on the 2oth, the road curving into the valley 
from a mountain range a few miles out and giv- 
ing a view that is unsurpassed. The city is 
situated on a river that empties into the Black 
Sea and is crossed here by an old stone bridge 
dating from Roman days. Sivas has been a 
city on the caravan route from Bagdad to the 
Bosporus and beyond, since before the Turk 
or his religion were known to history. Ona 
plain near the river a tented pavilion carpeted 
with rugs had been erected and a detachment of 
infantry and cavalry drawn up in line in our 
honor. With the old Roman bridge and the 
swiftly flowing river as a background, the 
scene was very effective. Besides the usual 


group of civil and military officials, there were 





THE WALLS OF DIARBEKIR— 
These walls of black volcanic rock were built by the Romans two thousand years ago. 





The 
city has since been held by Arab, Saracen, French Crusader, Mongol, Seljuk, and Ottoman 


present the chiefs, except Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, of the committee holding over from the 
National Defence Congress as the recent Na- 
tionalist meeting had been styled. . Several of 
them were men of prominence in the Empire. 
Raouf Bey, who, as captain of a Turkish cruiser, 
had made a very daring and spectacular raid 
at the end of the war with Italy, and who as 
Minister of Marine had signed the Armistice 
the previous October, was present, speaking 
excellent English, and giving the impression 
of aggressiveness and force. The March, 
1920, despatches indicate that Raouf Bey has 
been deported from Turkey by the British. 
Another was Rustem Bey, formerly Turkish 
Ambassador in Washington and well known in 
the diplomatic and social life of our capital. 
He was given his passports by President Wilson 
in 1913, having ventured to commit the dip- 
lomatic solecism of criticizing America for her 
lynchings in a very clever letter defending the 
Turkish Government. He is a Pole by blood, 
born a Christian, but embracing the Moslem 
faith as a young man. He seemed very happy 
to use his excellent English with’ Americans 
and | fancied was just a little hungry for news 
of the old life on the Potomac where he had 
quite a vogue among hostesses of a certain 
stratum. An older man was Bekir Sami Bey, 
a former Vali of Beyrout and Aleppo, who 
had resigned his post rather than carry out 
the Armenian deportation orders in 1915. 
While the Turkish Government has in times 
past, notably in the matter of Armenian mas- 
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—AND THE VALLEY OF THE TIGRIS 





A fine old Roman bridge spans the Tigris River near Diarbekir. The town and its vicinity figures in 
the controversy over the settlement of frontiers because the Armenians claim it as one of their vilayets 


sacres, loudly disavowed movements for which 
it was responsible, Rustem Bey informed me 
that both he and Raouf Bey had left Constan- 
tinople in disguise and with false papers to 
attend the National Defence Congress, and 
that the Government was really much alarmed 
by the movement. 

The troops at Sivas were the best we had 
seen in Turkey. Their soldiers wear a sort 
of homespun which looks like a very dirty 
example of what in America is sometimes called 
a “Palm Beach” suit. Often they are ragged 
and without shoes, but those at Sivas were bet- 
ter equipped and clothed than at other stations. 
At the pavilion, we had the usual tea, coffee, 
and cakes. One good thing is to be said for 
the frequent Turkish refreshments with which 
we were now becoming quite “fed up’, and 
that is that they were strictly non-alcoholic 
and consisted largely of fruit. Once arrived 
in the city, we went to the American compound 
and having had no meal since breakfast the 
day before, did ample justice to a good Amer- 
ican meal at the home of Dr. Partridge and his 
sister-in-law, Miss Graffam, both missionaries 
of many years’ residence in Sivas. It was 
late and we went directly from luncheon to our 
official call on the Vali where to my great dis- 
comfort, we were confronted with another 
heavy luncheon which, to comply with the 
proprieties in the Near East, we had to eat. 

Before we left Constantinople we had been 
asked if we realized that our mission with its 
Proposed itinerary touching Sivas was one of 





“sreat danger.” The demeanor of Turkish 
provincial officials between Mardin and Sivas 
had shown much respect to the leader of the 
Defence Congress not unmingled with some 
awe. A Pasha seems to count for a good deal 
in rural Turkey. With all this preliminary 
advertisement, we looked forward with consid- 
erable interest to the meeting with Mustapha 
Kemal Pasha. Naturally no mission looking 
into conditions in the Near East could disre- 
gard the Nationalist movement or its leader. 
A meeting with him had been arranged for me 
at a club, to take place just after the official 
luncheon with the Vali. There were present 
Generals Moseley and McCoy, our interpreter, 
Professor Hussein Bey, and myself of our party; 
and Mustapha Kemal Pasha, Rustem Bey, 
Raouf Bey, and Bekir Sami Bey of the Nation- 
alist committee. Mustapha Kemal Pasha 
is a slight, erect, soldierly looking young man of 
thirty-eight, with cropped brown mustache, 
cold gray eyes, light brown hair brushed 
straight back, high cheek bones, and evidently 
has Circassian or other blond blood in his 
ancestry. He was very neatly dressed en civile, 
and differing from the usual Turk who wears 
his fez in the house as well as out, sat bare- 
headed during our entire interview. We had 
an especial interest in the General from having 
heard that while commanding an army corps 
at the Dardanelles, his exposure of himself had 
led to complaint from his German staff. “As 
the senior, his recklessness called for an equal 
disregard of danger by the members of his 
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THE EUPHRATES 
VALLEY 


The sand of the Euphrates 
presented difficulties for 
the automobile which had 
to be overcome by enlist- 
ing native man-power 

















staff and the Germans did not believe in it. 
Our conference lasted about two and a half 
hours with Mustapha Kemal doing most of 
the talking. | initiated the conversation by 
telling him through Hussein Bey that much 
hysterical news of the Nationalist aims, inten- 
tions, etc., had reached the outside world and 
asked him to tell me of them. He talked very 
easily and fluently. His marshaling of his 
facts through the interpreter was orderly and 
logical, though he was apparently under con- 
siderable strain and continually drew a string 
of prayer beads through his rather good-looking 
hands, never keeping them quiet a moment. 
Afterward, | learned that he had recently 
been suffering from malaria and had fever at 
the time of our interview. His personality 
easily dominated his associates of the committee. 

He explained the origin of their movement 
after the Smyrna atrocities committed by the 





Greeks, a number of small National Defence 
Leagues being formed throughout the Empire 
which their Congress was designed to codrdi- 
nate and unify. Briefly, the movement stands 
for the integrity of the Ottoman Empire under 
the mandate of a disinterested great power, 


preferably America. Their Congress had 
passed a resolution which had been cabled to 
the President asking that the Senate send a 
committee to look into their claims. Their 
idea of a mandate differs from ours, however, 
in that they conceive it as advice and assist- 
ance from a big brother, with such slight exer- 
cise of authority as not to interfere with their 
interior government or their foreign relations. 
During the discussion, | reminded the General 
of the standing of his country before the world 
as shown in the very stirring words of M. Clem- 
enceau to their delegation in Paris in June, 
1919, in which he had said that the Turks had 














LANDSCAPE OF 


TURKISH ARMENIA 
The hills and valleys near 
Erzingan present a scene 
resembling our own South- 
west with their many 
colors and clear atmos- 
phere 
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never shown themselves capable of consoli- 
dating in peace what they had won in war, 
and that no people had ever passed from their 
domination without immediate betterment of 
its condition; and | told him that no self- 
respecting nation would accept responsibility 
for their government, external or internal, 
without complete authority. Further that, as 
he said, murders and other crimes were com- 
mitted in America, France, and England, but 
that no nation but the Turks stood accused 
of the murder of eight hundred thousand of its 
own citizens. He deprecated the Armenian 
massacres but was inclined to balance against 
them the murders and other atrocities com- 
mitted by the Greeks at Smyrna, committed, 
as he said, under the eyes of the Allied repre- 
sentatives and under the guns of their fleets, 
instead of by a small committee which had 


usurped the government, as had the Young | 





A CAVALRY ESCORT 


The bodyguard which met 
General Harbord and his 
mission at Sivas. It was 
one of the best equipped 
samples of Turkish troops 
which the party saw 





Turks in the case of the Armenians. He was 
very insistent that foreign intrigue was respon- 
sible for Turkish woes and accused the Damad 
Ferid Pasha cabinet, then in power, of being 
very pro-British. He avowed complete loy- 
alty to the Sultan, whose aide-de-camp he had 
been, but insisted that the cabinet must fall. 
The statement was made that they believed 
that the cabinet was withholding from His 
Majesty the Sultan, the communications the 
Nationalists had sent him, and that they had 
finally made a test case through a channel on 
which they knew they could depend, giving 
the ultimatum that if there was not a reply by a 
certain hour, telegraphic communication with 
the interior would be cut off, and had carried 
out their threat. There was much: reference 
to the integrity of the Empire and a death- 
before-dishonor attitude if the Peace Confer- 
ence dismembered the Empire. I pointed out 





CAMEL CARAVAN AT 
SAMSUN 
A familiar sight it is to 
see these caravans strung 
out along the route from 
Persia to the Black Sea— 
one of the oldest trade 
routes in the world 

































that nations as well as individuals could com- 
mit suicide, and reminded them that if they 
could not win with Germany and Austria on 
their side, they had little prospect of surviving a 
contest undertaken alone against the Allies. 

The interview was extremely interesting 
and | am obliged to say that | came away with 
an impression of the sincere patriotism of 
Mustapha Kemal and his immediate associ- 
ates. At the signing of the Armistice, Turkey 
knew it was beaten, but the delays of more than 
a year and the events of Smyrna which every 
Turk considers to have been a violation of the 
terms of the Armistice, have cheapened every 
Christian life in the Turkish Empire and have 
made patriotic Turks desperate at the thought 
of the dismemberment of the Empire and the 
dishonor of the Sultan and Caliph. Mustapha 
Kemal assured me that their movement did 
not portend violence to the non-Moslem races 
of the Empire and-promised to allay Armenian 
fears by an announcement to that effect—a 
promise which he kept. He was asked to sub- 
mit a brief of the statements made to me which 
I might append to the report of our mission, 
and agreed to send it to Samsun if | would 
call there on my return a few weeks later from 
Trans-Caucasia, which agreement was carried 
out. 

The Damad Ferid Pasha cabinet fell on 
October 2, 1919, and a Grand Vizir, satisfac- 
tory to the Nationalists was chosen to form a _ 
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CABINET OF 
THE ARMENIAN 
REPUBLIC 
It is significant that th 
attire of these gentlemen 
is neither Oriental no: 
backward. They ar 
the executive head of 
an ambitious Christian 
republic 


new cabinet. Within a week after our inter- 
view with Mustapha Kemal, the Kurdish 
Mutaserrif of Malatia, who had ‘fled to the 
hills under alleged foreign influences, leaving 
his young wife with two helpless American girls 
for protection, was captured by the National- 
ists, tried by drum-head court for inciting the 
Kurds to march on Sivas, found guilty and 
executed. Somewhat later, the despatches 
have reported the murder of Colonel Bell, 
whom we had met endeavoring to settle the 
unrest at Malatia. Evidently the Nationalists 
must be considered in the settlement of the 
Turkish question. 

The Nationalist movement had an easy 
initial victory in the fall of the Ferid Pasha 
cabinet. Its declarations of policy couched in 
terms of defence sound a somewhat defiant 
note and are evidently intended for an audience 
far bevond the Ottoman boundaries—for the 
Moslem millions of India, Mesopotamia, Per- 
sia, Arabia, and the Central plains of Asia, 
and for the Peace Conference. They imply 
discussion instead of acceptance of peace 
terms. There is a certain amount of bluff in 
this attitude and something for political con- 
sumption at home, but Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is no cheap political adventurer. Heisa 
military leader of proven skill, and many mil- 
lions of Moslems are unquestionably inter- 
ested in the preservation of the Ottoman 
Empire. 
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CHIEFS OF 
THE TURKISH 
NATIONALIST PARTY 
A powerful political or- 
ganization loyal to the 
Sultan and which caused 
the formation of a new 
cabinet in the fall of 
i919. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha, the dominating 
personality of the Turk- 
ish Nationalists, is 
seated in the centre 








Previous to the deportations of 1915, there 
was a large Armenian population in Sivas, 
which has, since the Armistice, been one of the 
principal stations for distribution of American 
relief. Dr. E. C. Partridge, one of the Amer- 
ican missionaries, is the director there for the 
American Committee for Relief in the Near 
East. Dr. Partridge and his sister-in-law, 
Miss M. F. Graffam, have been in missionary 
work in Sivas for more than eighteen years. 
There is in connection with the present relief 
work quite an American colony in Sivas num- 
bering twelve ladies and five men. It is no 
disparagement of other zealous and efficient 
missionaries to say that Miss Graffam is the 
outstanding missionary figure in this part of 
Asia. She was the head of the Sivas Teachers’ 
College which, before the war, was training 
native teachers. She remained at her post 
and for a long time during the war was the 
only American at Sivas. Her knowledge of 
Turkish, Armenian, and German, all of which 
she speaks with fluency, her fine education 
received at Oberlin College, of which she is a 
graduate, and her forceful character, have 
combined to make her one of the strong influ- 
ences in this whole region and have enabled 
her to play a part in the stirring events of the 
last six years which has probably never been 
equalled by any other woman in the chronicles 
of missionary effort. She was in Sivas when 
the Armenian deportations took place; saw 


hundreds of her Armenian women friends start 
away and said the last good-by to many of the 
massacred men. When the actual deportation 
eventually reached her school, she walked with 
her Armenian girls to Malatia, more than one 
hundred and twenty miles distant, doing her 
best to cheer and sustain them and interceding 
with the Turks to save them, but in vain. 
Her experiences have never been duplicated 
in the story of womankind. She saw her life 
work in the Teachers’ College ruined, and is 
now giving to thousands of orphans and refu- 
gees the same skilled administrative supervision 
that distinguished her at the head of the school. 
We visited several of these institutions, nota- 
bly one where there are one hundred and fifty 
“brides,” Armenian girls of an average age of 
seventeen who were forcibly married to Mos- 
lems at the time of the deportations and have 
since been rescued. Many of these are still 
no more than children, and the stories of the 
treatment received by these little girls of 
tender years would be beyond belief in any 
other part of the world. Teachers and students 
alike of the once flourishing normal school 
have been scattered throughout the East, 
outraged, starved, and murdered. One of the 
teachers, a gentle, refined Armenian girl, 
speaking English well and knowing music, a 
young woman attractive by the standards of 
any land, was forcibly married to the Beg of a 
neighboring Kurdish village—a filthy, lousy, 
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white-bearded Kurd, old enough to be her 
grandfather. She has since borne him a child 
and is still held by him. He is the half civi- 
lized under-chief of a nomad tribe and a mur- 
derer, and efforts to rescue the unhappy girl 
have so far failed. The baby complicates the 
situation. She does 
not wish to abandon 
it; the Turkish law 
gives the child to 
him, and he says un- 
equivocally that he 
will kill her if she 
goes away. It is a 
situation that could 
exist only in Turkey. 

The Germans oc- 
cupied Sivas by rep- 
resentatives during 
the war. With her 
ability to speak Ger- 
man, Miss Graffam 
was able to lease and 
secure an option to 
purchase a farm in 
the hills above Sivas, 
which is owned in 
Germany and is pop- 
ularly supposed to 
belong to the former 
Kaiser William II. 
It controls all the 
water power in the 
vicinity, enough with 
its present crude de- 
velopment to operate 
five grist mills. It is 
a valuable piece of 
property capable of 
great possibilities, 








tic view that when 
the Peace Treaty with Turkey shall eventually 
be signed, life will again run in the old channels, 
Miss Graffam looks forward to building on this 
land an agricultural school. For the present it 
is on this property that are housed the pitiful 
little “brides” rescued from Moslem masters. 
The work that has been done here and else- 
where by American Missionaries is of the kind 
that makes one proud to belong to the country 
that sends them. America entered this Turk- 
ish mission field in 1820, it being allotted to 
the Congregational denomination, and their 
work has been continuous since. In many 
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GEORGIAN SHEEP-HERDER 
The serfs of Georgia, liberated the middle of the 
last century, are now a landless tenantry. The 
I aor picture shows a characteristic farmers’ lad of that 
and with the optimis- class 








cases children grown up, speaking the native 
vernacular from babyhood, have been educated 
in America and have returned to carry on the 
missionary effort begun by their parents. 
There are families whose third or fourth genera- 
tion are still doing missionary work in this 
fertile field. Every 
seventh year they 
areentitled to a leave 
of absence and these 
widely separated 
visits to America 
serve to keep the 
American spirit flam- 
ing high in these, her 
exiled sons and 
daughters. The vet- 
eran, Dr. Christy, a 
soldier of our Civil 
War, in which he was 
First Sergeant of a 
fighting light battery 
from Minnesota, has 
been forty years a 
missionary at Tarsus. 
Dr. Chambers, thirty 
years at Adana, is 
another veteran mis- 
sionary. Miss Fe- 
nanga, at Mardin, 
has given eighteen 
years to the work. 
Dr. Mary Mills Pat- 
rick, the accom- 
plished and greatly 
beloved president of 
the Woman’s College 
of Constantinople, 
began her teaching 
career in the mission 
schools of Kharput 
more than thirty 
years ago. Dr. Barton, the head of the Amer- 
ican Relief in the Near East, Dr. Usher at Eri- 
van, Mr. Riggs at Kharput, and many others 
have devoted their lives to this splendid work. 
The value of missionary effort in the single field 
of medical endeavor alone can not be measured. 
Their experiences and devotion in the massacres 
of 1915 and those that periodically preceded 
them, are quite beyond any words of mine. 
There is nothing in my knowledge of history that 
quite corresponds tothem. The part they are 
taking in the distribution of American relief 
is constant, important, and efficient. The 
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orphanages now so numerous in Turkey and so 
tragically reminiscent of the horrors of 1915, 
are almost eritirely under missionary manage- 
ment. 


September 22nd saw us traveling the high 
mountain road east- 
ward to Erzinjan, 
over very beautiful 
hills and valleys. 

Erzinjan, with an 
elevation of 5,000 
feet, had before the 
war, 23,000 Moslems 
and 3,400 Christian 
Armenians according 
to Turkish figures, 
while now the popu- 
lation is 17,000 Mos- 
lems and 200 Armen- 
ians. 

At Erzinjan, we 
had reached a region 
devastated by the 
war. Nocrops have 
been raised near 
there for several 
years. When the 
Russian army went 
to pieces in this 
neighborhood, after 
the fall of the Em- 
pire, the soldiers de- 
stroyed many vil- 
lages, and the Turks 
claim that some thou- 
sands of Armenians 
who had accompan- 
ied the Russian ad- 
vance, took the op- 
portunity to destroy 
Turkish villages, 
which seems not unlikely, human nature being 
what it is. This has been for several centuries 
a treeless region, though it is said that it was 
well-forested before the destructive rule of the 
Turk. The snow falls to a depth of from fifteen 
to eighteen feet in winter, and the question of 
fuel is always a serious one, the usual fuel being 
dried cakes of cattle dung and straw. The 
houses are usually dugouts or half-dugouts in 
the smaller villages, and animals are taken in 
with the family in winter for the benefit of 
their bodily heat. To meet the necessity for 
fuel during the war, many mud villages from 








A GEORGIAN OF TIFLIS 


Citizen of the young Christian republic which is strug- 

gling against subtle influences from its great Bolshevist 

neighbor, Russia. The cartridges of this picturesque 
costume are mostly camouflage 
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which the inhabitants had fled, were destroyed 
to get the floor beams for firewood; timbers 
that had no doubt originally been brought 
great distances by toiling peasants. This 
particular locality of Erzinjan had not been 
reached by the American relief distribution and 
the outlook for the 
rapidly approaching 
winter was very 
gloomy. The Turk- 
ish Government was 
making some at- 
tempt to meet the 
situation by distribu- 
tion of wheat from 
more fortunate re- 
gions for seed for the 
fall sowing, this be- 
ing a country that 
grows winter wheat. 
The problem of sub- 
sisting the people 
during the winter 
was not yet solved. 
The wheat and any 
other supplies had 
to be brought in by 
pack and araba 
wagon _transporta- 
tion from Black Sea 
ports, a distance of 
nearly two hundred 
miles. Naturally, 
the conference at 
Erzinjan dwelt prin- 
cipally on the ques- 
tion of food, and 
with the solemnity 
and seriousness due 
a situation where 
many members of 
the community must 
in a few months die of starvation if relief 
did not come from outside sources. The 
blind faith of these people that this mission 
of a few Americans could help them both 
materially and politically was very touching, 
and our impotency in such an emergency 
was difficult to explain. When the {final de- 
cision is made that we as a nation will take 
no part in solving the problems of this region 
which are so inextricably interwoven with the 
motives that sent us into the World War, and 
are so inevitably the forerunner of future wars, 
if not righteously solved, there will be no 























































THE FIRST TRANS-CAUCASIAN CONFERENCE 
Here are representatives of Georgia, Azarbaijan, and Armenia. 
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Progressive, 


forward-looking men, with the dress and demeanor of European statesmen 


member of ourAmerican Military Mission to Ar- 
menia who will seek the duty of explaining 
our attitude to a wondering world. Someone 
who has not seen the horror of starvation and 
the abomination of desolation in this war-worn 
region can more satisfactorily present the vir- 
tue of our adherence to the non-entangling 
advice of George Washington, and inquire as did 
Cain in this same neighborhood—“Am | my 
brother’s keeper?” 

At a little village a few miles from Erzerum, 
we were met by Kiazim Pasha, the General 
commanding the frontier forces of Turkey 
from the Black Sea to Persia, and some of ‘his 
staff, besides the Vali and a few “notables.” 

As we approached the city we saw a great 
display of tented pavilions and awnings on a 
level plain, and many banners flying. When 
we reached it the troops were drawn up in two 
lines to meet us, two companies of infantry and 
a troop of cavalry. There were also two com- 
panies of little orphan boys dressed in uni- 
forms similar to those of the soldiers and armed 


Next month, General Harbord will describe his visit to Armenia, Georgia, and Baku 


with broomsticks. All staff officers of the 
Army Corps Headquarters, which is located 
at Erzerum, were also in line. Two bands 
played and many “notables” were pres- 
ent. We walked the length of the lines and 
after listening to a speech of welcome from 
an impassioned young orator, evidently a 
local pride, entered through a much beflagged 
gate the field where the pavilions were. A 
feature of the gate decoration was a sign in 
purple and white acclaiming “Jes principes de 
Wilson.” 

It was arranged that we should drive to 
points of historic interest for an hour and then 
call on the Vali and later take luncheon with 
Kiazim Pasha and his staff at the Officers’ Club. 

The luncheon with Kiazim Pasha was a very 
nice affair, during which a good military band 
played outside and after which three of his 
officers with flute, violin, and piano, plaved 
several: selections of familiar music, includ- 
ing Sobre Las Olas, a waltz which was popular 
with us in 1891. 
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A NEW DAY FOR THE RAILROADS 


How the Transportation Act Opens the Way for the Upbuilding of the Physical 
Properties, the Rehabilitation of Their Finances, and Adequate Service to the Country. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Its New Powers and the Need for New Men 


By FRENCH STROTHER 


NE of the four or five most power- 
ful instruments of government 
in the world to-day is the newly 
recreated Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The American 

people may well pause and get clearly in their 
minds the full significance of the extraordinary 
statute which has placed the economic future 
of this country largely in the hands of eleven 
men. No less significant than this is the mean- 
ing of the wise, astonishing, and unprecedented 
Esch-Cummins Act which was recently signed 
by President Wilson. 

Under that act all the railroads of the United 
States are henceforth to be considered as one 
system, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioners are its board of directors. Their 
duty now, by law, is to make that system ade- 
quate to the needs of the country. If they 
decide that the needs of public service require 
the purchase of fifty million dollars’ worth of 
new freight cars, they will order those freight 
cars bought. If they decide that the commerce 
of the country would be better served by two 
hundred million dollars’ worth of new terminal 
yards at Chicago and New York, they will 
order those yards built. And if they decide 
that the railroads are getting five hundred 
million dollars a year too little for the work they 
do, the people of the United States are going 
to pay five hundred million dollars a year to 
the railroads in increased rates—at the order 
of the eleven men who are the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Under this act, the railroads will be owned by 
private capital and they will be operated by 
the agents of those private owners, that is, by 
the presidents and staffs of the various com- 
panies. But they will be managed by the 
American people, through their agents, the 
Interstate Commerce Commissioners. Hence- 
forth, all the major business decisions of the 
railroads will be made by the Government, on 
behalf of the people. They will say how much 








money the railroads shall get, how much they 
shall spend, what service they shall give, what 
new lines they shall build and where, what new 
equipment they shall have and how it shall be 
used. 

The new situation can be illustrated by an 
analogy. In the old days E. H. Harriman 
was the “boss” of the Union Pacific-Southern 
Pacific system. When he needed money for 
his system, he went to Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
and told them how much he wanted. They 
got it, through the channels of private capital 
that run out through the bankers and brokers 
and insurance companies in Wall Street. 
Harriman decided what he would do with the 
money. It was he who decided that the Lucin 
cut-off should be driven across Great Salt 
Lake, at a cost of twenty millions, to save 
a hundred miles in- the carriage of trans- 
continental freight. It was he who decided 
that the Union Pacific should be double- 
tracked, at a cost of seventy millions, to save 
time in switching and to add to the carrying 
capacity of the line from Chicago to Ogden. 
It was he who decided that a branch line was 
needed from Salt Lake to Provo, to open the 
mines to a market, but that no line would be 
built from El Paso to Tall Grass, to open a new 
wheat belt to a market. Harriman borrowed, 
built, and managed as he pleased—and the 
public had to take such service as he chose to 
give, where and when and how he chose to 
give it. 

The operating man for Harriman was Julius 
Kruttschnitt. He bossed the contractors, 
superintendents, train despatchers, station 
agents, locomotive engineers, and the rest who 
built the tracks and ran the trains over the rails 
which Harriman provided. 

The new law changes all this. Henceforth, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission is the 
E. H. Harriman of all the railroads. Hence- 
forth, the Harrimans are reduced to the status 
of Julius Kruttschnitt. Railroad presidents 
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now are simply the men who operate the roads. 
Henceforth the Government will decide the 
big policies, the railroad men will do what they 
are told. 

Can the Government decide the big policies? 
That is going to be the test of the new era in 
American railroading. Can the American 
people find eleven men to be Interstate Com- 
merce Commissioners, who can supply the 
qualities of E. H. Harriman, James J. Hill, 
Edward Ripley, Alexander Cassatt, Benjamin 
Yoakum, and Daniel Willard, for example? 
Those six men represented the several types 
of great railroad presidents of pre-war days. 
Whatever their faults as men or as public 
servants, the fact remains that they were the 
best railroad men we had. They built rail- 
roads and they ran railroads. They achieved 
marvels in construction, in finance, in organiza- 
tion, in operation. Whatever may be said 
of its defects they produced the best system 
of railroads on earth. However inadequate 
in spots it may have been to the full needs of 
the country, that system was the very heart of 
the prodigious material development of the 
United States. It made possible the whole 
agricultural expansion of the West, it linked 
the cotton of the South to the mills of New Eng- 
land, it brought the ore of Messaba to the 
mills of Pittsburgh, it took the products of 
the factories to the markets of the nation. 
Every enterprise in the country was founded 
on it, for without transportation—quick, sure, 
cheap, and universal—the economic life of the 
country must fail. 

The great railroad men, then, did a magnifi- 
cent physical job. Where they failed was on 
the moral side. Some of them were guilty 
of stock-jobbing. Some of them juggled rates 
to make money or to play favorites or to feed a 
personal grudge. Their outlook was often 
personal, sometimes selfish, occasionally crim- 
inally wrong. The public became distrustful 
of the private exercise of a power so great that 
it was a power of life and death to whole in- 
dustries and whole sections of the country. 
They erected the old Interstate Commerce 
Commission to control the making of rates. 
This control was negative. Its origin required 
that it should keep rates down. It was a veto 
power, and in actual operation it became a dead 
hand upon all railroad enterprise, compelling 
the roads to forego, for lack of capital, the ex- 
pansion of lines and terminals and equipment 
that were necessary if they were to keep pace 
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with the ever-growing demands for more ser- 
vice. The preferential treatment of freight 
under government operation during the war 
concealed temporarily the poverty of their 
resources to meet the needs of the country. 
But two years of peace have revealed it. And 
government operation damned government 
ownership completely. The cry arose for a 
law that should leave the ownership of the 
roads in private hands, and the operation of 
the roads in the hands of men who knew the 
job, but that should give the public the power 
to say what service they should render and 
what it should cost. Hence the Esch-Cummins 
Act. 


WHAT THE COMMISSION MUST BE 


NDER that act, let us repeat, the In- 

terstate Commerce Commission is to 
be not merely the conscience of the railroad 
business, but alsoits brains. Either it must do 
the positive job of constructive planning for the 
railroads of the whole country, or it must do 
the next best thing, which is to accept the con- 
structive plans of the practical railroad men, 
and put them into effect. Either way, it is 
a gigantic job. These eleven men must not 
only see to it that the railroads are just: they 
must see to it that they are efficient. They 
must have the vision of James J. Hill, who 
could see a potential agricultural empire in an 
uninhabited waste, and could then make that 
dream a reality by wise direction of the building 
of new lines to pierce its vastness and join it 
up with the life of the nation. They must have 
the financial daring of Harriman, who could 
see the profit in taking the bankrupt Union 
Pacific and spending a hundred millions on it so 
that it might be made a good-enough public 
servant to earn the money back, and more be- 
sides. They must have the patient will of 
Edward Ripley, who could take a road that 
began at the Jumping-Off Place and ended 
somewhere in the Great Beyond, and could 
piece it out with new construction until it was 
a trans-continental trunk line, and who could 
build branches into virgin fields until his road 
developed and served a hundred communities 
which, but for him, would have remained waste 
places unserviceable to mankind. They must 
have the firmness of Cassatt, who drove through 
a conservative directorate, at the risk of his 
life-earned fame, the bold conception of a New 
York terminal of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
which should be an adequate mouth to the 
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dammed-up river of traffic which flowed over 
his lines to the sea. They must have a touch 
at least of the rash pioneering spirit of Yoakum, 
who built not wisely but built well a system 
of lines in a new country simply because the 
Southwest needed railroads whether they 
would pay dividends at once or not. And they 
must have the ideal of human relationship 
of Daniel Willard, who could see railroad cars 
and railroad tracks in terms of homes and 
people whose servants they must be. 

Those are the qualities that the eleven men 
of the new Interstate Commerce Commission 
must have—vision, courage, daring, will, pa- 
tience, a touch of rashness, and idealism. Those 
are high qualities—very high, and very, very 
rare. In private business they reside in men 
who forge their own way to the top through 
the fires of competition. In private business 
they are rewarded with princely incomes and 
with almost complete freedom of action. Can 
the President select men who possess those 
qualities? And if he can, then can he get the 
men to serve? Would a James J. Hill trade 
the presidency of the Great Northern Railroad 
for the chairmanship of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission at a salary of $12,000 a 
year? And if he would, then could he use the 
qualities he possesses, in the semi-political 


atmosphere and under the pressure of conflict-. 


ing interests that will come from farmers and 
manufacturers and consumers? 

The answer to these questions has got to be 
yes. The men have got to be found. They 
have got to be drafted. They have got to 
succeed on the job. The railroads under uncon- 
trolled private management were intolerably 
arbitrary, and they were financially misman- 
aged. The railroads under the old, negative 
government control were physically depreciat- 
ing so that they could not keep up with the 
needs of the country. The railroads under 
wartime, positive government management 
frankly went to the devil. The railroads have 
got to have a new method, new men, and a new 
vision, or the country which they serve is going 
to be so cramped for transportation that in- 
dustry will suffer, agriculture will suffer, and 
the whole nation will be slowed down economi- 
cally to a pace that will spell economic disaster. 

A brief review of American railroad condi- 
tions before the war, during the war, and at 
present will make clear the need for such a law 
as the Esch-Cummins Act. 

James J. Hill may be taken as a type 
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of the best railroad presidents of pre-war 
days. He was the best all-round railroad man 
this country has yet produced. He regarded 
railroads as a private business for private pro- 
fit—and on that basis he built a great system 
from nothing, and made a great personal for- 
tune for himself. But he regarded railroads 
also as public servants for the use of their 
patrons and for the welfare of the country— 
and on that basis he managed his system so 
that it sold transportation at the lowest rate 
in the world, and he expanded his lines ahead 
of the settlement of new territory, so that they 
added to the total resources of the nation. And 
he regarded railroads as economic institutions, 
with principles of operation and growth which 
could be scientifically classified and consistently 
applied—and on that basis he formulated 
principles of railroading which are as sound to- 
day as they were when he enunciated them 
ten years ago in his “Highways of Progress.” 
Some of these principles deserve quotation 
now, because they go to the heart of the rail- 
road problem of to-day. He said: 


The increase of (railroad) equipment for the whole 
country for the ten years 1897-1907, Was 55 per cent. 
in the number of locomotives and 62 per cent. in 
the number of freight cars. But this would not 
take care of a growth of 126 per cent. in passenger 
and 148 per cent. in freight mileage. . . . In- 
creased efficiency in operation alone could lift the 
immense weight so suddenly thrown upon the na- 
tional transportation system. This was forthcom- 
ing. 

The general measure of increased efficiency is 
density of traffic. The density of traffic 
on all the railways of the United States was 519,079 
tons for 1897 and 1,052,119 tons for 1907. This 
means that the practical working value of each 
mile of track was doubled during these ten years. 

This inadequacy of service to meet the demand 
can be cured only by great and continuous invest- 
ment in railway construction, by enlarging terminals, 
double-tracking and four-tracking lines most heavily 
used, building new feeders from territory recently 
developed, and in all ways keeping open the chan- 
nels through which courses the life-blood of the 
nation. 

The American railway pays the highest wages 
in the world, out of the lowest rates in the world, 
after having set down to capital account the lowest 
capitalization per mile of all the great countries 
of the world. 

A fair and reasonable profit is just as essential, 
in the long run, to the public’s interest as a fair and 
reasonable freight rate. Unless this fact is realized 


practically in public opinion and in legislation, in- ° 
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vestment in railway enterprises will so diminish that 
the country must suffer seriously both in present 
convenience and in future growth. 

Within three years, ending in 1907, twenty-five 
states enacted car-service laws, twenty-three reg- 
ulated train service and 


. 6400 
connections, twenty-two 


fixed maximum passen- ono 
ger rates, nine enacted 
maximum freight rates, 5600 
thirty-six regulated the 
general corporate affairs 5200 


of common carriers. In 
five years of the same 
period fifteen state rail- 
road commissions were 
created or received large 
extensions of power. 
Thirty-three states en- 


acted a total of 334laws $ 
regulating railroads ® 
within their jurisdiction, §& 
and nearly all these laws 3 a9 
were passed without 
proper investigation or 2400 
knowledge of their prob- 
able effect. 2000 
The consequences of 
this attitude of fierce 1600 
unreason became acute 
1200 


in the fall of 1907. The 
confidence of the public 
in the security and pros- 
perity of the railroad 
business yielded finally 
to continuous legislative 
attack. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s 
report for 1897, after 
most of the reorganizing 
work had been done, had 
shown that more than 70 
per cent. of the entire 
outstanding stock of the 
railroads of the country 
paid no dividends, and 16.59 per cent. of their 
bonds, exclusive of equipment trust obligations, 
paid no interest whatever. Yet ten years later 
an ddditional burden of some twenty million 
dollars a year was imposed on the railways by new 
regulative measures that did not add a dollar to 
their income. As a consequence of this continuous 
policy of drastic measures, the value of securities 
alone fell off nearly five billion dollars, while business 
credits decreased in probably equal volume. Had 
it not been for sound industrial conditions under- 
neath, the country would not have recovered from 
the shock for twenty years. 

There should be a few laws thoroughly enforced. 
The attempt to prescribe details for so vast and 
complicated an undertaking must necessarily end 
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A New Day for the Railroads 
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YEAR 


OF LOCOMOTIVES AND 
PASSENGER CARS 

The sharp drop in construction during the last three 

years is a graphic explanation of the worn condition 

of railroad equipment to-day. Last year saw a slight 

increase in theconstruction of passenger cars, however 
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in failure. It follows that the tendency of late 
years has been more and more to substitute Federal 
for state regulation. Forty-six different authorities 


. (Mr. Hill was writing in 1910) cannot issue orders 


separately to a single interest without endless con- 
fusion and _ contradic- 
tions. There can be but 
one final authority over 
the railroads. No subject 
can serve two masters, 
and much less forty-six. 


In these foregoing 
paragraphs, James J. 
Hill not only painted 
the best picture of our 
transportation  situa- 
tion as it was before 
the war, but he gave 
the most complete an- 
swer yet given to the 
problem of the present. 
That problem is service. 
Howshall the railroads 
adequately do their 
job? That job, prima- 
rily, is to move freight 
and passengers—move 
them cheaply if they 
can, move them at 
equitable price cer- 
tainly—but move them. 
To do that job, said 
Hill, they must have 
the implements of 
transportation— 
plenty of cars, plenty 
of tracks, great termi- 
nals that would allow 
them to get rid of their 
freight quickly after 
they had got it to its 
destination. The lack of these things, as he 
prophesied, is the curse of the railroads to- 
day. They are lacking because the public, 
until recently, has lacked vision. The public 
put the railroads in the calaboose for their sins, 
instead of sending them out under a guard to 
work on the roads. 

So much for the pre-war days. What of 
the war days? Then the Government took 
over the operation of the roads. It retained 
the operating staffs. It told the financial 
brains to take a rest—the Government would 
pay the bills and the Government would pay 
the dividends. It told the railroad presidents 
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and directors to stop thinking about the future 
of the railroads—there wasn’t any future 
until the war was won. The job in hand was 
to move war freight. The Government did 
that job pretty well. It got to tidewater 
soldiers and guns and food that were needed 
abroad, and it got from point to point in this 
country the necessary interchanges of materials 
for “essential industries.”’ 

“Essential industries””—there was the heart 
of the matter. That meant “war industries.” 
But war industries are not peace industries. 
Hundreds of factories went out of business be- 
cause the Government (quite correctly) de- 
clared their products “non-essential.” Window 
glass, for example. But window glass, in 
peace, is about as essential as baking powder 
or wheat. So the war operation of the railroads 
was no test at all of the efficiency of the Gov- 
ernment in the railroad business—even of its 
efficiency on the operating side alone. 

And in carrying the war-essential freight, 
the Government (again quite properly) cared 
not at all what happened to the railroad equip- 
ment. In consequence that equipment ran 
down terribly. Instead of repairing locomo- 
tives, they were run into the yards and left to 
rust. So with freight cars. And relatively 
little building of new locomotives and cars 
was done. And of course no new track was 
laid. 

Then came peace. Industry went back to 
a peace basis with a roar. Everybody who 
had foregone a window pane during the war, 
wanted that window pane instanter. And 
automobiles and everything else. Manufac- 
turers were madly demanding raw materials, 
and the public the finished goods. The rail- 
roads could not haul them fast enough. The 
shortage of transportation implements, which 
the negative pre-war policy had produced, 
had been made worse by the war. The country 
was face to face with a disastrous breakdown 
in the most important service of commerce. — 

Then Congress acted. To the astonishment 
of everybody, it produced the Esch-Cummins 
law. “Astonishment,” because Congress in 
the past has been jealous of everything that 
looked at all favorable to a rise in railroad rates; 
and this act contemplates with perfect serenity 
the possibility of a 25 per cent. rise, or more. 
But Congress was merely reflecting the new 
mood of the people. The public learns slowly 
but it learns well. The public wants no govern- 
ment ownership. And it wants no more 
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government operation. It does want govern- 
ment control. And it wants that control to be 
positive, not negative. Having got that, it 
will pay the bills cheerfully—provided it gets 
the service. 

And that goes back to the new Interstate 
Commerce Commissioners. Have they got 
the vision, the courage, the will, to do the job? 


THE CHANGED PUBLIC SENTIMENT 


HE Transportation Act (as the Esch- 
Cummins measure is Officially styled) 
represents an almost revolutionary change in 
public sentiment. This change is most dram- 
atically reflected in the provision that the roads 
operating in a given territory may be consol- 
idated upon their own initiative if they receive 
the approval of the Commission. This pro- 
vision looks forward to the economies that arise 
from unified operation of lines which, under 
the old enforced competition, were compelled 
to maintain complete separate executive staffs, 
with the consequent heavy “overhead”’ costs, 
and were unable to pool their cars and locomo- 
tives in a way to give the most economical 
and efficient service. It is a recognition of 
the fact that competition, beyond a certain 
point, is mere waste, without the attendant 
benefits of lower rates. The Commission 
having power to fix rates positively as well as 
negatively, there can no longer be competition 
in rates anyhow, so the new law devotes itself 
wholly to encouraging competition in service. 
This competition in service is stimulated by 
the directions which Congress has given the 
Commission concerning the fixing of rates. 
These directions are that the Commission 
shall divide the railroads of the country into 
several groups, and that it shall then fix such 
rates within those groups as will, in its judg- 
ment, yield a return of 53 per cent. on the value 
of the railroad property of each group. The 
Commission is free to make these groupings as 
it will. And two obvious alternatives are open 
to it. The first is, to make one system of all 
the roads east of the Mississippi River and 
north of the Ohio and the Potomac, another 
system of all the roads east of the Mississippi 
and south of the Ohio and Potomac, and a 
third system of all the roads west of the Missis- 
sippi. The second alternative (and the one 
more likely to be adopted) is to make eight 
or more systems, based upon the natural flow 
of through traffic, with local “feeder” lines, 
and keeping in mind natural competitive 




















conditions, as, for example, the natural com- 
petition between the Pennsylvania system 
and the New York Central system for the bus- 
iness between Chicago and New York. 

Whichever way the Commission chooses to 
group the systems, it should be borne in mind 
that the law directs it to fix rates calculated 
to produce 53 per cent. profit only on the group 
asa whole. Such rates 
will inevitably bring 
the result that the 
strong and economical 
lines within the group 
will earn more than 
54 per cent., and that 
the weak and expen- 
sive lines will earn less. 
This result will com- 
pel the smaller roads 
to seek consolidation, 
which the act intends 
to encourage; while 
the larger lines also _ 
will probably find consolidation desirable, since 
the smaller lines are useful to them in their 
competition with the large lines of competitive 
groups. And the retention of the idea of sep- 
arate parallel systems operating in all the major 
fields of traffic will force these large units to 
compete for business. But it will no longer 
be competition in rates—for they are fixed. 
It will be competition in service. To make 
doubly sure of this, the Act empowers the Com- 
mission now to fix minimum, as well as max- 
imum, rates. Thus it can prevent entirely 
those rate wars which in the past have weak- 
ened roads in their effort to get the business 
away from their rivals, regardless of the effect 
of low revenues on the permanent financial 
position of the companies. 

The whole intent of the act, indeed, is to take 
the minds of railroad men as much as possible 
off of the financial side of the business and 
direct them toward operation and service. 
This is further evidenced by the provision that 
the Commission must authorize all capital 
issues of stocks and bonds before they may be 
offered to the public. The Commission is to 
see to it that these issues are intended solely 
for necessary maintenance, betterment, or 
extension of the roads as instruments of trans- 
portation, and that they are not simply financial 
promotions to make money in the stock market. 

The intent of the act to promote service is 
further evidenced by the power lodged with 
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TRACK CONSTRUCTION 


The last ten years have witnessed a steady de- 
crease in the amount of new tracks laid, until the 
few hundred miles constructed last year were 
virtually offset by the trackage abandoned 
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the Commission to assume direction of the 
actual operation of the roads in any emergency. 
If the roads, in their competitive eagerness, 
get tangled up in the movement of coal, for 
example, the Commission may take charge 
of the situation, and, by directing the pooling 
of cars and the preferential treatment of local- 
ities, may actually control the operation of the 
transportation of coal 
until the emergency 
is relieved. At this 
writing, it is doing 
this very thing with 
the refrigerator cars 
which had gotten in a 
snarl over the move- 
ment of citrus fruits 
and other perishable 
products to market. 

The most important 
job immediately ahead 
of the Commission is to 
bring the equipment 
of the lines up to the needs of the country. 
The charts reproduced herewith show the ex- 
tent of these needs. The normal year-by-year 
orders for new rolling stock barely sufficed 
to replace worn-out equipment. The war 
stopped these orders, and the roads are now 
far below their normal supply, to say nothing 
of having no provision to take care of any 
growth in business. Congress has supplied 
the Commission with a revolving fund of 
300 million dollars out of which it may 
advance funds for their betterment, pending 
the time when the earnings will provide 
money, or the roads can borrow it, for this 
purpose. 

The foregoing paragraphs give only a few 
examples of the prodigious tasks which lie 
before the Commission. It must raise rates 
so that the roads may earn a living. It must 
consolidate the 230 individual roads into a few 
great systems which shall be natural operating 
units and natural competitors. It must unify 
the government regulation of the roads by 
asserting its supremacy over the forty-eight 
state commissions which conflict with the 
Federal Commission. It must improve the 
operating efficiency of the roads by pooling 
equipment and terminals. It must order 
new equipment and build new lines. These, 
and many other tasks, press upon the Commis- 
sion for action. These decisions will call for 
the wisdom of a Solomon and the resolution 
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of a Joshua. Have these men, in the nature 
of things, got these qualities? 
The full Commission will consist of eleven 


members. Eight of these are now in office, 
and two others have recently been appointed 
by the President, but at the time of writing had 
not been considered by the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee. These ten men are: 

Mr. Clarke Mr. Aitchison 

Mr. McChord Mr. Hall 

Mr. Daniels Mr. Woolley 

Mr. Meyer Mr. Eastman 

Mr. Ford Mr. Duncan 


In brief biography these men are: (1) Mr. 
Edgar E. Clarke, who rose from a freight 
brakeman to be the chief of the Order of Rail- 
way Conductors, before he was appointed 
chairman of the Commission. (2) Mr. Robert 
G. Woolley, who was a newspaper writer and 
later was active in the publicity work of the 
Democratic National Campaign Committee 
when Mr. Wilson was elected President. 
(3) Mr. Winthrop M. Daniels, formerly 
professor of political economy at Princeton, 
later a member of the Board Public Utility 
Commissioners of New Jersey, and author of 
books on American politics, public finance, 
and history. (4) Mr. H. B. Meyer, formerly 
of the University of Wisconsin, later a member 
of the Railroad Board of that state, and the 
author of books on economic subjects. (5) 
Mr. Clyde B. Aitchison, originally a “right 
of way” lawyer, who drafted the Oregon Rail- 
road Commission law and then served ten 
years as a member of that commission. (6) 
Mr. Charles McChord, for many years a prac- 
tising attorney in Louisville and for three years 
chairman of the Railroad Commission of Ken- 
tucky. (7) Mr. Henry C. Hall, who practised 
law with distinction in Colorado. (8) Mr. 
Joseph B. Eastman, formerly secretary of the 
Public Franchise League, counsel for street 
railway employees in wage arbitrations, and 
member of the Public Service Commission 
of Massachusetts. (9) Mr. Henry Ford, one 
of the new appointees, Professor of Politics at 
Princeton University. (10) Mr. James Dun- 


can, the other newly appointed member, Vice- 
President of the American Federation of Labor. 

Without the slightest disrespect to these men, 
some of whom are very able, it is proper to 
point out that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission is now one of the most powerful bodies 
on earth and that none of these men has a 
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FREIGHT CAR CONSTRUCTION 


The production of freight rolling stock is at the 

lowest point in the history of modern American 

railroads. The acquisition of more freight cars is a 
problem which demands immediate attention 


national reputation either as statesman, rail- 
road man, financier, or judge. On the tech- 
nical side, it demands railroad skill and knowI- 
edge of the highest order. On the financial 
side, it demands almost an Alexander Hamil- 
ton. On the judicial side, it calls for much 
wisdom and experience. The need is for men 
of commanding stature, who are known to the 
country and who have its confidence—men, 
let us say, of the reputation and calibre of 
Franklin K. Lane, William Howard Taft, 
Daniel Willard, President Hadley of Yale, 
to name only some of the outstanding figures 
who could bring needful abilities and prestige 
to the Commission. For one of the greatest 
needs of the Commission is prestige. It 
must command public respect and win public 
codperation. These can be won only by men 
of reputation. 

Some of the present Commissioners have 
qualities that would be useful—even indispen- 
sable—in any event. Mr. Clarke and Mr. 
McChord, in particular, are both men of 
vigorous mind and positive character. They 
have definite convictions, and the courage of 
those convictions. Mr. Clarke represents more 
the present mood of the public, with its belief 
that it is well to stride forward to better service, 
even at some financial risk, and in full codpera- 
tion with the private owners. Mr. McChord 
seems rather more suspicious of the private 
owners, as of old. Both points of view are 
useful. Both are honest. Both are represen- 
tative. Both are intelligent. 

Mr. Daniels and Mr. Meyer perhaps belong 
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THE PROGRESS OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Increasing freight traffic is a healthy sign, but coin- 

cident with decreasing construction of equipment it 

makes a difficult problem. Not even the pressure 

of freight last year was able to increase the volume 
of traffic in the face of the car shortage 


together in another category—of more routine 
usefulness, but still of undoubted usefulness. 
Both have had long experience on state railroad 
commissions; Mr. Daniels in New Jersey and 
Mr. Meyer in Wisconsin. Both were college 
professors and theoretical experts in economics. 
Both are infinitely industrious and conscien- 
tious workers at the detailed problems of the 
Commission. By contrast with Messrs. Clarke 
and McChord, it seems fair to say that they 
are better at administration than at decisions 
upon board questions of policy. But in any 
composition of the Commission, administrative 
ability is going to be essential, for the best 
policy in the world can be nullified by incom- 
petent administration. 

The positive qualifications of the other four 
commissioners are less obvious. Mr. Woolley 
apparently was appointed by President Wilson 
with the idea that he might utilize his news- 
paper and publicity experience to bring the 
Commission prominently and favorably to 
public notice. No other -theory plausibly 
accounts for the appointment of this likeable 
gentleman who has had no perceptible relation- 
ship to railroad matters, either practical or 
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theoretical. But a much more effective way 
to dramatize the Commission to the public 
would have been to appoint a man of great 
reputation to the place. 

Of course, the Commission will have behind 
them all the wisdom and all the resolution of 
the country. They are, in their political capa- 
city, in much the position a President occupies. 
They will be volunteered all the information 
and all the advice of most of the solid men of 
the country—and what they do not receive 
unasked, they can commandeer. They will 
know what the’country wants. The effective- 
ness with which they can carry out the coun- 
try’s wishes depends upon themselves. It 
would be to their advantage and the country’s, 
if the President could strengthen the Commis- 
sion with his new appointments. These should 
be of such character that ultimately member- 
ship of the Commission shall. come to be re- 
garded as an honor as worthy the ambition 
of a railroading or financial genius as a seat 
on the Supreme Court bench is to the best 
lawyers and judges. 

The tenure of office is seven years. No 
member ‘of the Commission may be removed, 
except upon charges. Even the President 
and Congress cannot influence a Commissioner. 
In practice, this will have a salutary effect. 
It will make the President responsible for 
choosing a Commission that will do its job. 
The President, being always a political person, 
is amenable to public pressure of the right sort. 
But the President, being a very high political 
person, can usually resist public pressure that 
is ill-considered or wrong. And for the sound- 
est political reasons, as well as for the purest 
patriotic reasons, the President can be trusted 
to do his best to see that the Commission does 
its job—no matter what his political party or 
his personal prejudices. 

Altogether, the Esch-Cummins Act is a 
hopeful sign of a new day in our railroad ex- 
periments. It is forward-looking, it is con- 
structive, it is positive in its action. It dele- 
gates power and it places responsibility. It 
faces the facts and it dodges most of the fan- 
tastic theories. Its success is “up to” the 
President and the Commissioners. The public 
is ready to help. 




































The Work of the American College of Surgeons. 
The Influence Among the Hospitals. 
The Staff Meeting. An Ideal Come True 


ard.” 
and the Care of Patients. 


BETTER HOSPITALS FOR EVERYBODY 


The ‘‘ Minimum Stand- 
The ‘‘Production Sheet” 


By HAWTHORNE DANIEL 


S THE best service that the medical pro- 
fession can give too good for the humblest 
patient anywhere on this continent? For 
years the doctors of America have con- 
tended that it is not. They have asked 

the question among themselves implying a 
desire to provide the right to be well to every 
man, woman, and child. They have asked it at 
their meetings, and in asking it have implied a 
desire to provide that “best service’ to every 
patient. The question always won applause. 
But it was not until 1913 that this somewhat 
hazy desire formulated itself into a definite 
plan of action. That plan, though unheralded 
through these seven years, is to-day so far 
effective that it amounts to a revolution for 
better service to patients among the more than 
seven thousand hospitals in the United States 
and Canada. 

The plan, for lack of a better name, is called 
hospital standardization. It was started and 
has been carried on by the American College of 
Surgeons; and the Carnegie Corporation, hav- 
ing become interested in the work, has appro- 
priated $105,000 toward it. If ever there was 
romance in a campaign vital to your life and 
mine, it lies in this story of the College. 

And the story is not one of “up-lift” or of 
welfare work; it is not a sentimental better- 
ment affair of any description. But it is easier 
to say what it is not than what it is, for with all 
of its reality it is thoroughly intangible. The 
only tangible fact about it is that it has suc- 
ceeded. 

But despite the fact that the story is lacking 
in tangible factors, it is nevertheless apparent 
to any one who knows the facts that it is the 
patient who benefits. You and |—our families 
and our friends—we are the ones for whom all 
this is being done. It places more responsi- 
bility on the trustees of the hospitals; attending 
physicians and surgeons are checked up by a 
quiet board of inquiry that can detect any 
careless work that may be done and is in a 





position to place the blame for it at the door of 
the man who is to blame; the buying and selling 
of patients by the splitting of fees is deprecated ; 
all through the hospital world a really remark- 
able change is taking place, and from it is 
resulting greatly improved service for the 
patient. 

The American College of Surgeons which 
began this work is an association of about 4,000 
of the leading surgeons of the United States 
and Canada, and also includes representative 
men in South America and in many other 
countries. It was founded in 1913 as an 
honorary society similar to the Royal College 
of Surgeons of Great Britain, with the idea in 
mind of promoting the highest ideals of surgery, 
and of improving conditions under which 
surgery finds it necessary to work. 

Briefly, what has happened is that the 4,000 
Fellows of the College, with an earnestness new 
in its intensity in the history of medicine, took 
an inventory of their own ideals and determined 
to make these ideals come true. They were 
quiet about it, but they were practical and un- 
afraid. And they were successful. Their 
heads and hearts at every turn were right. 
The result to-day is that on this continent there 
is more relief and cure of illness, more pro- 
longationof life, more happiness, and more good- 
will, confidence, and support for hospitals on 
the part of the public than was ever true 
before. 

The administrators of the College took up 
hospital standardization with no_ precon- 
ceived idea or theory as to what should be done. 
They were certain only of what they desired to 
accomplish and that they must work with and 
through the hospitals. They decided to study 
actual conditions, to find out what the normal 
processes of growth are and how these processes 
could be given speed. For two years a pre- 
liminary analysis was quietly pursued. 

During these two years the College accumu- 
lated data from hospital folk and doctors; they 
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also considered the judgments of these groups 
as to what work could most wisely be under- 
taken, all of which served as a basis of pro- 
cedure. These “assets” were gathered from 
every state in the Union and from every 
province in Canada. They grew out of con- 
ferences with hospital staffs, with city, county, 
and state medical societies, with superintend- 
ents, and with hospital trustees. In other 
words, the programme of the College was built 
upon the accumulated wisdom of all concerned 
with medicine and with hospitals. 

The outcome of these years was the creation 
of the “minimum standard” which is, to ex- 
press it simply, a statement of the few absolute 
essentials to good hospital service. The next 
step, then, was to measure the hospitals of the 
continent by this standard, and to encourage 
the hospitals which did not fulfill the standard 
todo so. Before presenting the “standard” 
here, let me quote an explanatory statement 
made recently with regard to it by John G. 
Bowman, Director of the College: 

“There is a wide, wide range of conditions in 
this country and in Canada to which hospitals 
must adjust themselves,’ said Mr. Bowman. 
“No hospital, as the perfect model to meet all 
these conditions, has yet appeared. And yet, 
among all of these conditions, are there not a 
few details which we can all accept as essential 
to success in the care of the sick and injured? 

“The American College of Surgeons, by 
studying hospital conditions as they are in the 
field, has endeavored to find these essentials. 
If now we are to make headway in an orderly 
fashion, it seems advisable that we agree upon 
some definite starting point or “minimum stand- 
ard.” The standard must be practicable and 
workable. It must be within the reach of the 
fifty-bed hospital and of the thousand-bed hos- 
pital. It must grow out of the common pur- 
poses which we all hold for ourselves, the care 
of the sick and injured, the education of the 
medical profession, medical research, and the 
education of the public in matters of health and 
hygiene. 

- “After more than two years of work, the 
minimum standard seemed gradually to find a 
sort of automatic expression among us. That 
standard is not the thought of a single mind. 
It is an expression which grew out of straight 
thinking among the clearest minds in medical 
and hospital work on this continent. _ Its fulfill- 
ment costs effort rather than money. It safe- 
guards the care of the patient admitted to the 
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hospital by insistence upon competence on the 
part of the doctor, by thorough study and writ- 
ing of each case, and by checking up at least 
once each month of the clinical service of the 
hospital. It fixes responsibility throughout 
the hospital. It calls for the ‘production 
sheets’ of the hospital. It encourages and even 
compels clinical research. It defines the 
minimum of service to the patient, upon which, 
beyond all debate, we are agreed.” 


THE MINIMUM STANDARD 


HIS “minimum standard,” in the simple 
language of the College. insists: 

1. That physicians and surgeons privileged 
to practise in the hospital be organized as a 
definite group or staff. Such organization has 
nothing to do with the question as to whether 
the hospital is “open” or “closed,” nor need it 
affect the various existing types of staff organi- 
zation. The word staff is here defined as the 
group of doctors who practice in the hospital 
inclusive of all groups such as the “regular 
staff,” the “visiting staff,’ and the “associate 
staff.” 

2. That membership upon the staff be 
restricted to physicians and surgeons who are 
(a) competent in their respective fields and 
(b) worthy in character and in matters of pro- 
fessional ethics; that in this latter connection 
the practice of the division of fees, under any 
guise whatever, be prohibited. 

3. That the staff initiate and, with the ap- 
proval of the governing board of the hospital, 
adopt rules, regulations, and policies governing 
the professional work of the hospital ; that these 
rules, regulations, and policies specifically pro- 
vide: 

(a) That staff meetings be held at least once 
each month. (In large hospitals the depart- 
ments may choose to meet separately). 

(b) That the staff review and analyze at 
regular intervals the clinical experiences 
in the various departments of the hospi- 
tal, such as medicine, surgery, and obstetrics; 
the clinical records of patients, free and pay, 
to be the basis for such review and analyses. 

4. That accurate and complete case records 
be written for all patients and filed in an ac- 
cessible manner in the hospital, a complete case 
record being one, except in an emergency, which 
includes the personal history; the physical 
examination, with clinical, pathological, and 
X-ray findings when indicated; the working 
diagnosis; the treatment, medical and surgical; 
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WHERE THE STATES STAND IN HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 


The map shows the line-up of hospitals and beds for each state exclusive of hospitals for the insane and for conva- 
lescents. In the ratio of hospital beds to population, Arizona, with its tuberculosis resorts and comparatively smal! 
population, claims the highest proportion with 1 hospital bed for every 77 people. Southern states are the most 
inadequately cared for: Mississippi, with the lowest proportion, has only 1 hospital bed for every 1,222 people. Nev 
York State has a commendable proportion, better than the average, with 1 hospital bed for every 171 people 


the medical progress; the condition on dis- 
charge with final diagnosis; and, in case of 
death, the autopsy findings when available. 

5. Thatclinical laboratory facilities be avail- 
able for the study, diagnoses, and treatment of 
patients, these facilities to include at least 
chemical, bacteriological, serological, histo- 
logical, radiographic, and fluoroscopic service in 
charge of trained technicians. 


The statement is simplicity itself, and yet, 
with all of its simplicity it contains just the 
suggestions that go to make good hospitals of 
mediocre ones; just the suggestions that lead 
to the conservation of lives and the elimination 
of unnecessary operations; just the suggestions 
that bring about the conscientious care that 
every patient in every hospital has a right to 
expect. 

But how could the College hope to secure 
the support and codperation of the hospitals 
of the country? Here was a difficulty. There 








were public and private hospitals, Catholic and 
Protestant hospitals, city and state hospitals. 
and a host of others—each with its own ideas as 
to hospital management; each with prejudices 
against outside interference. 

On the other hand was the American College 
of Surgeons with an idea, but with no authority 
to force its point and no “rights” in any 
hospital. 

At this point in the story comes the in- 
tangible factor. Why did the hospitals and 
why did the entire medical profession enter 
into whole-hearted codperation with the pro- 
gramme of the College? First, the very doc- 
tors who are most earnest for the success of the 
work are themselves practising in the hospitals. 
The “reform,” therefore, springs from within 
the hospitals and is not “reform” brought to 
them from without. There is a big difference 
between these two things. Second, there 1s 
nothing new, nothing even debatable, in the 
entire programme—it is merely the vitaliza- 
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tion of ideals tried through centuries, and 
proved sound. Third, back of the programme 
is courage, kindliness, patience, strong per- 
sonalities, and never a doubt as to ultimate 
success. 

During 1918 and ig19_ representatives 
of the College visited, according to this 
programme, the general hospitals of 100 or 
more beds in the United States and Canada. 
Of 671 hospitals visited but 198 met the condi- 
tions of the “minimum standard” and many of 
these, having been visited twice, had in the 
interim between the visits so improved their 
methods as to be included in the list. Some 
also, having been unable at the time of the 
visit to fulfill the conditions, had been able to 
install the new methods and made a signed re- 
port as to their success. These as well are 
included among the 108. 

_But the work of the “visitors” was not 
merely to measure or to inspect the hospitals. 
The visitors were not to “find fault.” They 
were to find what was good and, where they 
could, to encourage more good things, to per- 
suade those concerned with each hospital to 
put into effective operation at least the pro- 
visions of the “minimum standard.” They 
carried their message to doctors, superintend- 
ents, and hospital trustees. The message to 
the trustees is of special interest and may be 
summarized as follows: : 


BEST TREATMENT FOR EVERYBODY 


HE primary purpose of nearly all hospitals 

is the care of the sick or injured. This 
means that, as a matter of policy, the hospital 
seeks to render, to each patient admitted, the 
most efficient care known to the staff of the hos- 
pital. Hospitals and doctors accept this inter- 
pretation; otherwise the hospital would be 
merely a boarding-house for the sick or injured. 
Further, the trustees of the hospital, having 
accepted this policy, are responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the policy; and the people of the 
community have a right not only to assurance 
that the policy is carried out, but also to the 
facts upon which such assurance is based. It 
is only upon such a relationship of mutual con- 
fidence that the hospital may reasonably ask 
the good will and support of the community. 
Again, upon such a relationship rests the ulti- 
mate success of the hospital. The “minimum 
standard” is designed to foster just this fun- 


damental relationship. 


If the board of trustees is responsible that 
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every patient, free or pay, in the hospital, re- 
ceives the best care known to the staff, then 
the board must at frequent intervals be in 
possession of the facts as to the care received 
by the patients in the hospital. The board must 
know, for example, if any unnecessary surgical 
operations are performed in the hospital; or if 
incompetent surgical operations are performed; 
or if lax, lazy, or incomplete diagnoses are 
made. If infections occur, the board must 
know, as nearly as may be, the cause of the 
infection, and it must know that every reason- 
able effort is made to eliminate the cause. If 
the time of patients is wasted between their 
admission to the hospital and the proper study, 
diagnosis, and treatment of their illness, again 
the board must know the facts and take action 
promptly to prevent further waste of this kind. 
Too frequently hospital trustees consider that 
their duties end with the management of the 
financial affairs of the hospital. 


THE STAFF MEETING 


HE requirements of the ‘“minimum stand- 

ard” with regard to laboratory service and 
to case records are specific enough and clear. 
The doctors are heartily in accord with them. 
But the requirement as to the staff meeting, 
which is the very crux of hospital standard- 
ization, is more difficult to understand and still 
more difficult to put into effect. 

The doctors who practise in each hospital are 
asked to meet at least once each month, and on 
these occasions to review their own work in the 
hospital during the past month. The idea here 
is, first, that the staff collectively assumes at 
least a moral responsibility for the care of 
patients in the hospital. Second, that having 
before it the actual facts with regard to the care 
of the patients, it will eliminate, in so far as is 
possible to do so, all chance that preventable 
errors shall occur a second time. A patient 
may have entered the hospital, for example, 
may have had an incorrect diagnosis made, 
may have gone to the operating room, and con- 
ceivably may have undergone an entirely un- 
necessary operation without any one being the 
wiser save the surgeon who attended him. Or 
the patient may have been allowed to remain 
untreated when immediate attention was 
necessary to his health, or he may even have 
died as the result of careless judgment and im- 
proper treatment. 

If the records of the hospital now are properly 
reviewed by the staff, exactly such facts as these 
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will come to light and the responsibility defi- 
nitely placed. The following table shows 
accurately the results obtained in two hospitals, 
each treating 100 patients, one of which is 
guided by the regulations laid down in the 
“minimum standard,” the other being run 
according to the lax methods still so largely 
prevalent. 








| IN HOS- 











| IN HOS- 
| PITAL | PITAL 
| NO. 1 | NO. 2 
| 
Complete physical examination, | 
including blood count . .| 100 | 14 
Number of consultations held . 4! 2 
Working diagnosis recorded in 
advance of operation. . . 100 | None 
Progress notes recorded by doc- 
eee a eee 100 None 
Incorrect diagnosis. . . . a 14 
Infections following operation . 3 12 
Number patients relieved . 94 77 
Number patients died . 3 9 








And it is only fair to say that hospital No. 2 
has not been chosen as an example because of 
its bad conditions. On the contrary, it is well 
above many and may be considered as a fair 
representative of those which have not as yet 
adopted the programme of the American 
College of Surgeons. 

The analysis of the cases treated in hospital 
No. 1 shows that a complete physical exami- 
nation was made and recorded for each patient; 
that in order to clear away doubt as to the 
diagnoses, consultations were held in 41 cases; 
that the working diagnoses in each case were 
then, in fairness to the patients, recorded in the 
permanent records of the hospital; that, after 
the operations, the physicians or surgeons in 
charge of each case made or signed daily a 
statement of the progress of the patient; that 
infections developed in 3 cases; that 1° in- 
correct diagnosis was made; that the number 
of patients apparently relieved of their illness 
was 94; and that 3 of the patients died following 
operation. This record is a credit to the staff 
of the hospital. 

The corresponding data are now given for a 
similar series of cases in hospital No. 2. The 
data as here presented could not occur in a 
hospital which meets the “minimum stand- 
ard.” Ina hospital which meets the “‘mini- 
mum standard” for example, it is not possible 





that any patient, except in anemergency, will go 
to operation in advance of a complete physical 
examination. But in hospital No. 2 eighty-six 
of the 100 patients were operated upon without 
a complete physical examination. They were 
operated upon, it seems, after guess-diagnoses 
rather than after scientific diagnoses with 
consultations when indicated. 

Considering the record of hospital No. 2, is 
there anything unreasonable in asking that the 
staff meet at least once each month? Twelve 
cases in the hospital developed infection. 
Should not the staff know this fact and ask 
whose cases those were? What is the nature of 
the infection as indicated by laboratory analy- 
sis? Is the sterilization in connection with the 
operating room effective? When was it last 
tested and how? What technique is carried 
out in connection with surgical operations? 
And again, what were the reasons for the in- 
correct diagnoses? Do they indicate a lack of 
study, undue haste, or a failure to make full 
use of the laboratory facilities? 

The contention of the College is that if the 
staff of hospital No. 2 would in dead earnest 
ask such questions as these each month, the 
percentage of infections would decrease and 
that the percentage of deaths would also de- 
crease. The doctor scarcely exists who, if 
incompetent and if his incompetence is brought 
to light at frequent intervals, will not either 
endeavor promptly to perfect his training or 
retire from membership on the staff. 


THE ANALYSIS SHEET 


HE form reproduced on the following page 

is an analysis prepared for a staff meet- 
ing which occurs once each month at the Mount 
Sinai Hospital in Cleveland. On these occasions 
the staff is seated about a long table and each 
man has before him a sheet similar to the illus- 
tration. The data on the sheet is collected by 
the historian from the case records of the pa- 
tients dis-narged from the hospital during the 
preceding month. At the meeting where this 
especial analysis sheet was up for consideration, 
the following queries were probably made. 
Why did one of our patients die with perito- 
nitis? Was his peritonitis due to a neglected 
appendix which should have been operated 
upon immediately but which was allowed to 
become gangrenous and burst? What were 
the details of this circumstance? How did it 
happen? Is it ever going to happen again in 
this hospital? How did the patient happen to 
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for month ending—Juna,.1919___. 
DISCHARGED CAUSES OF DEATH 
Cured [7 
Improved N12 Paritonitis 1 
Relieved 13 
Unimproved: 12 Fractured, Simi) 2 
Toreturn for secondary operation... ¥ 
Admitted far diagnosis only. vd Adeoma of Prostata i 
‘he within 48 bours. 4 
Deaths institutional = oe Perf. ted_Intestinesa be 
Released | 6 
Lebor 49 Dishet 1 
Newborn. 48. 
—Richloride Poisoning i 
Total discharged 345 | Acute Miliary RBC 1 
DIAGNOSES Meningitis, pneumooccus 1 
Provisional and final agree. 152. 
Provisional and final disagree SL. || __ Newborn i 
Discharged with additional diagnosis... f 
Discharged with na diagnosis made. ie oe Pulmonary TBC : 
Labor 42. Brain abscess | sis * 
gpa UNIMPROVED 
Total discharged 3.45 Pistula in Ano 1 
. INFECTIONS Carcinoma, Stomach 1 
Institutional On Admission 
ee Chr. Interstitial Heph. 1 
ors eel Malignancy, retroperiton bs 
SRR ORONO: CareD Mitral insufficiency 1 
Ta eis Total intections § Carcinoma, Liver 2 
CONSULTATIONS Friedreich's ataxia 1 
Asked and obtained. me 
Asked, not obtained. Loe Chronic arthritis 1 
Indicated, not asked. om 
__.. || __Tuberculosis i 
__Syphilis 2 
DEATHS AUTOPSIES 
Medical_.____....]_6 |} Medical... }} Carcinoma, rectum i 
Total deaths 12 Total autopsies 3 Tota! unimproved 12 
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die with a brain abscess? 


penetrated the brain? 


patient’s condition diagnosed earlier? 
there anything which‘could have been done to 
save this patient which was not done? 

In considering the matter of infections which 
develop in the hospital, it is not difficult to 
imagine the pertinent inquiries among the 
doctors as to what and who was responsible for 
the two infections in the surgical department. 

When considering the cases sent out from the 
hospital in an unimproved condition, there 
were very likely some rather searching inquiries 
as to why the patient with chronic arthritis, 
which is what the laymen call rheumatism, was 
discharged without improvement. Were X-ray 
Pictures made of this patient’s teeth, in the 


Did this abscess 
result from a neglected ear disease which finally 
If so, why was not this 


Was 
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search for the location of 


the basic infection? Was 
an examination made of the 
tonsils of this person? In 
short, was a thorough job 
made of the hospital care 
of this patient, and if so, 
why was there not an im- 
provement? 

The staff meeting as con- 
ducted in a_ well-ordered 
hospital is a family affair. 
It is no place for person- 
alities. It is the place for 
facts and the consideration 
of facts. Large business 
concerns have found that 
frequent conferences among 
the heads of departments 
are a sure way to better 
business through a clearer 
understanding of one 
another’s strength and 
weakness. The doctors in 
our best hospitals have 
likewise found out that fre- 
quent conferences are an 
excellent way to increase 
their skill through an appre- 
ciation of their own strength 
and weakness. The staff 
meeting with its analysis 
sheet is to the medical 
department what the 
monthly audit of the books 
is to the financial depart- 
ment—the basis of safety, 


honesty, and success. 

One of the thoroughly conservative groups 
in the hospital world is the Catholic Hospital 
This association represents a 
large proportion of the hospitals of the United 
States and Canada—so large a proportion that 
any move concerning hospitals in which it did 
not codperate could not be said to have more 
than partial support. 
association, through the Reverend Charles B. 
Moulinier, S. J., its president, has expressed 
its unqualified approval of the hospital stand- 
ardization and is busily engaged in putting into 
effect the “minimum standard.” 

“T pledge to the American College of Sur- 
geons with all the official capacity | have,” 
said Father Moulinier, at a conference of the 
College, “that the Catholic Hospital Associa- 


But this influential 
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tion with whatever force and power it has, that 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church, that the 
clergy of the Catholic-Church, and that the 
body of twenty or thirty thousand Sisters 
working in Catholic hospitals, are going to 
codperate with the College to the highest point. 
Just be a little patient here or there and you 
will be satisfied, not to say delighted, with 
the kind of codéperation you will get from 
the Sisterhoods and from all this Catholic 
body.” 

From coast to coast the idea is changing the 
conditions in hospitals. Everywhere there is 
the ferment of development, the activity of 
improvement. In great centres of medical 
affairs the changes have been startling. In 
Baltimore, the greatest centre of medicine in 
America, there is not a hospital of 100 beds or 
more that has not put into effective operation 
the “minimum standard.” 


At a recent meeting of the Baltimore City - 


Medical Society a surgeon in discussing this 
improvement said that “the practice of medi- 
cine in Baltimore has been revolutionized in the 
past eighteen months, by the introduction of 
complete record systems and the monthly 
meetings of hospital staffs.” 

And in New York and other cities the hospi- 
tals have made almost as great an advance. 
The world of the hospital is changing. An 
advance normally to be expected in twenty 
years has come in three. For this opinion | am 
indebted to President Henry S. Pritchett of the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

The medical profession generally is to be 
congratulated upon the progressive work being 
accomplished by its many prominent members 
who are Fellows of the American College of 
Surgeons. In its membership the College in- 
cludes the best men in the field, and there 
are few prominent surgeons in the country 
who are not on its rolls. Furthermore these 
men are taking an active interest in its 
affairs. ; 

While this movement of the American College 
of Surgeons is an outgrowth resulting from the 
effort of many men, it had its origin in the mind 
of Dr. Franklin H. Martin of Chicago who has 
been very active in its growth. Dr. Martin 
is now one of its Board of Regents. Dr. Wil- 
liam J. Mayo and Dr. Charles H. Mayo, whose 
work in Rochester, Minnesota, has attracted 
world-wide attention, are also on the Board, 
together with Dr. Albert J. Ochsner of Chicago, 
William C. Gorgas, formerly Surgeon-General, 
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U.S.A., Dr. George E. Armstrong of Montreal, 
Dr. Rudolph Matas of New Orleans, Dr. 
George W. Crile of Cleveland, Dr. Harvey 
Cushing of Boston, Dr. George E. Brewer and 
Dr. J. Bentley Squier of New York, Dr. John 
M. T. Finney of Baltimore, Dr. George E. de 
Schweinitz of Philadelphia, and several others. 
Nor do these names do more than merely sug- 
gest the types of men of whom it is made up. 

To have these men associated with it is the 
greatest recommendation that the College can 
have. It is axiomatic that such men do not 
associate themselves with charlatanism, and 
another proof of the effectiveness of the College 
is that many of these very men, who now are 
its staunchest supporters, at its inception gave 
it little encouragement, feeling that an organi- 
zation so unique could not successfully ac- 
complish so startling a programme as that 
which was suggested. ; 

The story of the American College of Sur- 
geons is difficult to tell, for it is the story of an 
ideal become a practical force through the 
personalities behind it. In casting about for 
tangible matters it seems that there is but one— 
its growing success. And in looking for the 
reasons for that success there is again but one— 
the personalities that go to make up the 
membership of the College. 

The medical profession is largely made up of 
men who are practical idealists. Sometimes, 
under the forces of circumstance, some of them 
may not have held entirely true to their own 
ideals, but it seems difficult to believe that 
many of them have ever allowed their ideals 
completely to lose control. And with the pro- 
gramme of the College to supplement their own 
beliefs they are throwing aside those methods 
that are open in the least to criticism, and of 
their own volition have renewed and increased 
their efforts to bring about the reforms in which 
they always have believed. 

It is with this elusive force that the College 
has worked with such success. With the ideals 
of the profession visualized, and with practical 
plans made to insure their application, the 
country may confidently look forward to a 
new era that is already partly here; when the 
hospitals of America will be institutions for 
service, from which selfish interest and careless 
methods have been abolished, and to which the 
country may look for considerate and efficient 
treatment, confidently expecting and receiving 
the utmost that the medical profession is 
capable of giving. 








